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x ‘MEMOIR OF MACHIAVELLI. 
vy his talents, for when, at the expiration of that period, his employer, 
Marcello, was clected high Pekin Machiavelli was chosen from 

four other competitors to the office uf chancellor of the socund court 5 

or Teva oad eared wit te nna a of frgy Gs and dig 
of Ten, a boant mm afixies 

matic. ions, which situation he held for fourteen years, when the 
sata of the Mai to Eheence overdhen the goverment be eerted. 

8 position the political genius elli was rapidly developed, 
and bis abilitios and seen tang coon perceived by his superiors be 
as eeendicly seeped om sree imi, nny of wich etn of fon 

cfm wan in 1498, when he wan vent to Jacopo 











exch Calne 
‘of the Medici. In the fallowing year, 1499, he was despatched to 
Sforan, countess of Forli, in order to make arrangements for ber son Otta- 
iano to engaze ax condottiero in theservice of the republic. Tn 1500 he 
‘was eirployed as n commissioner to the Florentine camp before Pisa, and 
‘was present at the arrival of a body of French and Swiss nuxilinty troops 
‘under De Bevumont, sent by Louis X1T., who had just reeonquered Lam 
hardy, and had formed an alliance with "Florence, »Dissensions, however, 
reve between the alle, concerning the pay of the xxii. the Ss 
‘mutinied nd insulted Lan degh Albizri, one of the Florentine commise 
ssloners ; and the French, under the pretence of a delay of pay, abandoned 
the attack against Pisa,’ ‘The king of France accused Florence of 
‘the cause of this affront sustained by his arms; and to Lf ook 


delicote mission, Louis XIL. and Lis minister, Cardinal U'Amboise, 4 
judiced against the Florentines, and had an interest in cee 
who at that time threatened Florence. Machinvelli and his: 
envoy remained in Florence three months, following the king and his court 
fo Montangiy Melun, Bleu, nnd. Tourn, ‘were faithful and indus 
lois i thet duties, soare tapecially MachicvelSs, as Franceboo della Casa 
‘was taken ill.and compelled to spend the, ter portion of his time at Paris. 
They failed in thelr object, yet, by dint of much akliful rm: it, OF fait 
‘and professions, and of timely suggestions, they left Louis better * 
i towards Florence than ia had found Sarid tee ee 
livus of the movements of Cestr Borgia. ony proved 
salvation of the Florentines; for when the ferocious and unprincipled 
‘Borgia entered Tuscany a few month after, with eight thousend ten, aud 
scared nr Pree the Freel og ent in Tato ding 
to rey 
In 1602, Machiaveli wns aent on w minion to Cesar Borgi, also called 
Duke Vulentina, who was then at Imola in Vologna. Borgia had just re 
turned from Lombur wi endeavoured to clear himself to 
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‘MEMOTR OF MACTITAVELLI. 


[No sooner was the new. ficmly established han it commenced 
‘the usual train of agninst the partisans of the old. Three de- 

cerees were passed against Machiavelli within the course of ton days, 

the two first he was deprived of office, and condemned to a yeur's ba 
ment from the Florentine territory; but by the third, the sentence of ban~ 
Sshment wae commuted to a simple prohibition fom entering the *publie 
ae saoee ot ho Ritoeing wi (inlined = 
course nn re conspiracy 
tha Modil was seckdentiy daooere, he’ was intwoditaly nested 
tector, ce thet peony 

talian governments in examining persons 

of the con were inflieted upon Machiavelli with, 
and not a word escaped him in the bitterness of his agony 
to a confession of guilt, o kerve as an accusation 
‘Unable to conviet him, they could atill torments and ac 

in the depths of a loathsoine dungeon, his lucerated 
ound with chains, and his mind distracted: by the cries of inisery 
reached him from every side, he was left to the long. 
‘olitude and suspense. Here also his fortitude remuined un 
‘and his noble power of patient endurance bafled the snares of his 
and their malignity. From his prison of Le Stinche, 
lei, who was then ‘of Florence, 
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ing a degree of humorous ex postalation and. dese 
could not hare itacial fen nadel coker erect oe 
‘At length the friends whose affection he had gained during the 
ponent, grein thee moments of il, he ere eimony 
theit own sincerity; and several lucky circumstances com 
he was restored to freedom, 
, to return to his favourite occupations that Machia- 
Jangeon, for he now withdrew for several years from 
life, and retired to his coantry-house, at San Cxseiano, bout wight 
Here a long course of bitter trial still awaited him 
‘with its anxious schemes and depressing entes, the excitementa of 
‘the bitterness Lope disappointment, and, more than all, the 
vents of w mind that natare had formed for constant exertion, 
had rendered ineapnble of repose. But the resources that 
‘ ‘own exert 
were, in part aupplied by hie ‘ons. Anxious 
way of tturnto pubic Hf on which he depended not only for en- 
‘but for the means of support, he composed his treatise called * The 
Bai ais end nanny eel oe ele k(n 
‘of hisstudy of the political 
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xvii. ‘MEMOIR OF MACHIAVELET. 


from which it proceeds, nnd sometimes even with the sentence 
it, For the most important, however, of these remarks, a 


distinguishes 
‘2 mind like his by detached 
no part of his 





aminguided by hiv reverence forthe Latin, laboured to form hit style 
‘arbitrary inversions and periodic sentences of the Roman 


‘hem by Machiavelli, and his works possess nearly the same freshness of 
raion which charactene in our own Language the prose of Dryden 








ax MEMOIR OF MACHIAVELLI. 


to acknowledge that if the “* mind of man be indeed the proper study of 
Iankind’” few volumes contain a tcber store of varied wield than the 
Iife and writings of Machiavelli. 

‘None of the works of Machiavelli ware printed during his Life, but the 
copies which hed been prepared for the use of his ot of the patrons 
tolvhom periclar portions were dedicated, had been feely cxcubted ia 
manuscript both in and in Rome. ' Within a few years, however, 
sfter his death, all his larger works were printed; and obtaining extensive 
Circulation, oda gave tise to that violent controversy which haa been con 
tinued, with very little increase of 
during the course of some centuries. 
wu the clei Crdog Pa the sed with ret vbnence the 
principles of the“ Prince.” ‘This attack was followed in a few 
Violent dimertation of the Bishop Caterino Politi, A French 
Innocent Gentiletto, next the lista, and the warfare, th " 
ras continned with a virulence of which itis diffcalt to find the p 
‘The works of this cxlebrated Italian have accordingly been interdicted by 
several popes, and for a long time considered to contain principles subver- 
sive of religion and humanity. 

‘More than two centuries pamed away before justice was done to the 
rmomory of Macharells whet through the exertion noel of East 
Cowper, a splendid edition of his works was published at Florence in 1783, 
and in ‘monument was erected over his remains, bearing the follow- 




















‘Tanto Nomini nullum par Elogiam 
Nicolaus Machiavelli. 
Obiit Anno A. P. V. M.D.XXVII. 
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exhibited much ability and perseverance in accomplishing 
ae ject. 


Gino we eng hy Ny 


isigoths— 
“ Western Goths.” ‘These, after some battles Seta ‘pon 
its confines, long held their seat of dominion upon 
Danube, with consent of the emperors ; and along oa pee, 
by various causes, they often attacked the Roman provinces, 


emperor Theodosius conquered them with great glory; 
and, being wholly todnoed 0 kas ywer, they mo 


and authority. On the death of Theodosius, hi 
and Honorius succeeded to the empire, but not to the talents 
and fortune of their father; and athe times became changed 
with the Theodosius had appointed a governor to 
each of three divisions of the empire, Ruffinus to the 
eastern, to the western Stilicho, and Gildo to the African, 
ae these, after the death of Theodosius, determined not 
oe merely, but to assume sovereign dominion 
eir respective provinces, Gildo and Ruffinus = 


sours Alia the kanes on ea 
assailed the BS iy everet, in over+ 
running Italy, aid Goally in pillaging Row 


| x. _| 
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‘thus become werful, Andaric, king of the 
ae ing of the 0 F pion fr 
5 wing entered Italy, laid siege to Aquilei 

peeled it any obstacle for two 

a 
i iecrelel ie ia. platy, otoed en orig! Vania 
taking and ruin of Aquileia, he directed his 
towards Rome, from the destruction of which he ab- 
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6 HISTORY OF FLORENCE. — Beced.an,deh 
CHAPTER II. 
State of the Roram empire under Zono—Theodorie King ofthe Oxrogath 
Se the Roraan 
guages — Ne 





the followin, : Zeno, rei 
commanded the whole of the eastern empire; the Ostrogoths 
ruled Mesia Pannonia; the Visi 


and Alans, 
held Gascony and Spain; the Vandals, Africa ;'the Franks 
and Burgundians, France; and the Erali and Turingi, Italy. 
‘The kingdom of the Ostrogoths had descended to Toto 


Zeno the eet arco hin att Orta 


tists ‘of Pannonia. So, seeing himself under the necessity 

allowing them to take arms and go in search of new 
Shoda fatvubed soot eosmains Daxcgitnie eee 
he might provide for them, by granting some country in 
which they might establish themselves, by his good favour, 
with greater propriety and convenience. Zeno, partly from 
fer sd ory from w dae to drive Odoar out af 


Italy, gaye Theodoric permission to lead his peo} inst 
Emad nprpepeten re 
the Zepidi in ‘Theodorie marched into Italy, slew 


Odoacer and his son, and, moved by the same reasons which 
had induced Valentinian’ to do so, established his court at 
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another northern ile, having crossed the Danube and 
attacked Illyria and prevented him, so that Totila 
held almost the whole country. Having conquered the 
Sclavonians, Justinian sent Narses, a cunuch, a man of 


to the government of Italy; for he did not appoint 
governors of provinces, as the Goths had done, but in evi 
city and town of importance, placed a ruler whom he 
‘dukes ‘Neither in ement did he Rome 





‘ 
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and of the whole of Italy, he communicated his design to her, 
perfuaded her to destroy Helmichis, and so take him for her 


in Pavia, which was become the principal seat of 
er mae Cee gi ut a: 

farses, oceupie ‘imini vost e7 
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ond when they afterwards 
freedom, become less more a 
thimasabres; tehich fromn the fast provcated « ixtuneta 

issue of their mili tions, and was the ultimate cause 
of their being driven out of Italy. The affairs of the Lom- 
bards being in the state just described, the Romans and 
nus came to an agrecment with them. that each should 
their arms and enjoy what they alzeady possessed. 
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friends of the Greeks, and at another of the Lombards, in- 
ereased their own power: but upon the ruin of the eastern 
empire, which occurred during the time of Heraclius, 
theit infinence was reduced: for the Seay of whom. we 
spoke before, again assailed Illyria, ‘ove! 

Soumy, uxmed i Sclavonis, afvr thomaaives} Sines 
parts were attacked by the Persians, then by the Saracens 
under Mohammed, and lastly by the Turks, who took Syria, 
‘Africa, and Egypt. These causes induced the reigning pope, 
Eee Gisteory to asak-now Ment, and haeabptad is 
King of France, “Nearly all the ware which the northern bax- 


pontificate and of the a ‘ich ruled Italy till 


, from having abused both, they ceased to any 
2 eae aia 


H 
; 
} 
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i 


ith, had recourse to Pepin IL, who, from being 
of Austria and Brabant, had become king of France; 
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her according to ancient custom ; to these was added a 
fect, who dispensed justice among the people; and there 
was a council of twelve, who each year appointed rectors for 
the places subject to them. ‘The popes had more or less 
suthority in Romo end the rest of Italy, in proportion es 
they were favourites of the emperor or of the most 
states. The emperor Otho came into Italy, took the kingdom 
from the Berengarii, in which they had reigned fifty-five 
years, and reinstated the pontiff in his dignity. He had a son 
and a nephew, each named Otho, who, one after the other, 
succeeded to the empire. In the reign of Otho IIL, Po 
Gregory V. was expelled by the Romans; whereuy 
emperor came into Italy and replaced him; and % 
to revenge himself of the Romans, took from them the rig} 
to create an emperor, and gave it to three princes and three 
bishops of Germany; the princes of Brandenburg, Palatine, 
and Saxony, and the bishops of Magonza, Treveri, and Co- 
lonia. ‘This occurred in the year 1002, After the death of 
Otho IIL, the electors created Henry, duke of Bavaria, 
emperor, who st the end of twelve years was crowned by 
Pope Stephon VIII. Henry and his wife Simeonda were 
petjons of very haly life, as is seen by the many temples 
muilt and endowed by them, of which the church of Bt. 
Miniato, near Florence, is one. Henry died in 1024, and was 
succeeded by Conrad of Suabia; and the latter by Henry 
IL, who came to Rome; and as there was a schism in 
the church of three popes, he set them all aside, and caused 
the election of Clement II., by whom he was crowned em- 


peror, 





who joined in them bore upon their pees oi 
figure of a cross. The leaders were Godfrey, Eustace, 
and Baldwin of Bouillon, counts of Boulogne, and Peter, 
hermit celebrated for his prudence and sanctity. Many 


principal ministers. ‘The pro 
Attonded the beginning of this enterprise; for the whole of 
‘Asia Minor, Syria, and part of 

of the Christians. "To commemorate these events the order of 


power of the Mohammedans. ‘Tho samo events gave rise to 
‘the order of the Knights Templars, which, after a short time, on 
of their shameless i i ric 


of 
the crusaders were robbed of all that glory which they had at 
first acquired ; and, after ninety years, were driven from these 





toGermany. The cities of Lombardy in league against him, 


in order to command Pavia and Tortona, adhered to 

party, built a city, to be their ine in time 

of war, and named it in honour of the pope and 
Guido te 

Guido and Giovanni of Fermo was 


anti-pope died, 
ted in his stead, who, being favoured by the imy 
ived at Montefiascone. Pope Alexander being at 
whither he had been called by the inhabitants, that with his 
Tuthorily he might defend thom from the Rotaans, 


He 


ing ‘honoured the archbishop so much as’ he deserved, the 


sentence against the king of land was, that having called 
Seecsersay et hk anpire, he piste? apo oath 
them affirm his innocence ; that he should imm 


send two hundred soldiors to Jerusalem, paid for one year; 
that, before the end of three years, he ould himself 
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soon as he had taken the crown, contrary to the general exe 





tll the ho St he Holy Ghostat Rowe He was suc- 
ceeded by “toa der hea time the religious orders 
of St. Dominic and St, Francis were founded, 1218. Hono- 
rius crowned Frederick, to whom Giovanni, descended from 
Baldwin king of Jerusalem, who commanded the remainder 
af the Christin army in Aria and fl held that ie, gaye « 
daughter in marringe ; and, with her portion, conceded to him 
ee 1m : hence it is that every king of Naples 
is called king of Jerusalem. 


CHAPTER V. 





allows Pia eree 
thar ndopodiner tal ition of the jubilee—The popes at Avignon, 
eaae Rea Ue eetact Talnweserenedl aaa 
ing manner: the Romans no longer elected consuls, but in- 


sstend of them, and with the same powers, they ‘one 
sometimes more. ‘The league which the cities 

of Lombardy had formed against Frederick ‘still 
comprehended Milan, Brescia, Mantua, and 

the number of the cities of with 


Verona, Vicenza, Padua, and Trevisa. Those which took part 
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30 HISTORY OF FLORENCE,  Riren5, 40.2908 
hardy, the other in Tuscany, whose ‘would defend the 
church from the design to come into 


preparations for the recovery of Sicily, died, leaving a son, 
Thanos Ij who was mado prisoner in Sicily, and to zeoover 
his liberty promised to return to his prison, if within three 
years he did not. obtain the pope’s consent, that the kings of 
‘Aragon should be invested with the kingdom of Sicily. 
oor peepee gee vo the 
vant 50, an 
Si teceteny ithuctialy toca i 
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CHAPTER VL 
The ‘Visconti ‘the duchy of Milan—Artifice bo 


fit duke of Milan—The emperor Louis in Italy—John, king of Bohe- 
in Italy—Lengue the king of Bohemia and the pope's legate 
‘of Venioe—Liberty of the Venctinns confirmed ly Pepin and 
{the Greek emperor—Greatness of Venice—I iscord 


Hambardy ty way of Ganon, he wane 4’ Pian, jere he en 
deavoured to take Tuscany from king Robert; but not being 


being driven away by the Orsini with the consent of 
Soe aves uiovered Poteet eel Gas be wegen 


ick monarch of Sicily. But when he was in hope of occupying 
Tuscany and robbing the king of Naples of his dominions, 








and Giovanni, Giovanni became archbishop of 

and of Luchino, who died before him, were left Bernabo 
and Galeazzo ; Galeazzo, dying soon after, left a son called the 
count of Virtu, who after the death of the archbishop, con- 
ftived the murder of his uncle Bernabo, became prinee of 
Milan, and was the first who had the title of duke. 

ake Ie marr Giovanmaris Angele the latter of whom 


afterwards he released them, and, ea gene Rome, in 
Corvara anti-pope, by whose influence, and Go power eee 


prisoner to the in ath and By yeror, despairin, 
of the affairs i Ye iareet & aig a tad eoarealt 
teft, before John king of Bohemia came into the 

Fadunat of the Gitbellines of Brevcte, asd made 
that city and of Ber . And as his entry was with the con- 
sent of the pope, although he feigned the contrary, the legate 

of Bologna’ rated hus, os thinking ctelachnge a rvs 
return of the emperor. 

of Ttaly; for ne Florentine and king Robert, 

Iegate was favourable to the enter of the Gh 

‘became foes of all those to whom the legate and the ki 
Bohemia were friendly. Without. having regard for ci 
faction, whether Guelph or Ghibelline, many Eset | 
‘them, of whom amongst others were the Visconti, the 

Scala, Filippo Gonzago of Mantua, The Gace ahd Goes Ob 
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ciently called Venetia, driven. by the same events, became 
collected in these marshes. ‘Thus, under the pressure of ne- 
cersty, they left an agreeable and fertile country to oecupy one 
storile and unwholesome. Howover, in consoquence of a great 
number of peuple being drawn together into a comparatively 


small space, ins short time they made tho places not only 
Tabitable, but delightful; and having established amongst 


themeclyes laws and useful regulations, enjoyed themselves 
in security amid the devastations of Italy, and soon. 
both in eon and For, besides the inhabitants 


Eats tho veal Gad sade Ponoent use 00 Ghee in 


voyages to Asia, the island of Candia was assigned to 
Np yng ‘Whilst they lived in this 
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being routed retuned to . Tn this ture 
‘went to Naples, where he Feb alin gett at eae 
ee ee 
then became offen: with the king, for having to 
imake his nephew prince of Capua; and pretending not to 
care about it, requested he would grant him Nocera for his 
habitation, Du, Raving fortified ihe prepared to deprive the 
king of his dominions. Upon this the king pitched his camp 
before the place, and the pope fled to Naples, where he put 
to death the cardinals whom he had imprisoned. From | 





himself of 
imeelf fing of Tialy," he. died Ix. 
Urban VI. The anti-pope, Clement VI., also died, and 
Benedict XIII. was appointed his successor. 
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, the pope retumed to Rome, and made his nephew 
wico count of La Marca. Innocent soon after died, and 


Gregory XII. was created, upon the understanding to renounce 
the whenever the at would also renounce it. 





Alexander V,, who immediately excommunicated. La- 
dislans, and invested Louis of Anjou with the kingdom ; this 
ince, with the Florentines, Genoese, and Venetians, attacked 
idislaus and drove him from Rome. In the heat of the 


‘who had brought the army from Provence,and coming to an en= 
gagement 
‘ment of the leaders, they were unable to the vietory, 
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and Sicily, adopted him as her son, and Brac 
Gio of Montone’ as her captain, who was of equal reputation 





assistance of Filippo Visconti, duke of Milan, wi 
Alfonzo to return to i ot 
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colonies. 
It is sly probable, as Dante and Giovanni Villani 
show, thet Ge cs of Fie, boing stone npon the eamnelt 
of the mountain, in order that her markets might be more 


commodious warchouses for the reception of their goods, and 
hich, in time, became substantial buildings. And afterwards, 


some powerful necessity compels them. Thus, 
Seah eee ot war induces a willingness to occupy 


and easily attainable localities, Hence, the seer fo We 
the tation of the Roman republic gave birth, caused 

the habitations, having begun in the manner described, to 
increase so much as to form a this was at first called 


town, 
the Villa Arnina. After this occurred the civil wars between 
Marius and Sylla; thon those of Crsat and 5 and 
next those of the murderers of Cmsar, and the parties who 
undertook to avenge his death. Therefore, first by Sylla, 
and afterwards by the three Roman citizens, who, having 
avenged the death of Cwsar, divided the empire among them- 
were sent to Fiesole, which, cither in part or 
their habitations in the plain, near to the 
By this increase, the place became so filled 
that it might with propriety be enumerated 
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divided between the emporor and the church. However, the 
Florentines kept themsclves united till the year 1215, ren- 


Amongst the most powerful families of Florence were the 


paler: might pilates ae she = 
it any time, 
Satria Kan Rev tosaniicaptel seas ay ied that the 


‘This grieved the Donati widow exceedingly; but she 
with ee daughter's beauty, to disturb the pba a 


zeserved my daughter for you ;” and, pushing 

presented er hay hence She ee erat 

the girl, which was very uncommon, and 
her fon’ not 
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he had chosen, became 
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side above enumerated, each party joined by many of 
the higher ranks of the peopl aa. so that at be whole city was 
corrupted with this division. The Guelphs being exy lled, 
took refuge in the Upper Val d’Arno, where part 

castles and_ stro: lalla ww situated, and where ner 
strengthened we eisea themselves against the attacks of 
their enemies. But, upon the death of Frederick, the most 
unbiassed men, and those who had the test authority 
with the people, considered that it would be better to effect 
the re-union of the city, than, by keeping her divided, cause 
her ruin, They therefore induced the Guelph to forget their 
injuries and retum, and the Ghibellines to lay aside their 
jealousies and receive them with cordiality. 








CHAPTER II. 


‘New form of government in Florence—Military establishments—The great- 
ness of Florence—Movements i 






Floreoco in the power of the king of Naples Project 
to destroy Florence, opposed by Farinata degli Uberti— 

the Guelphs of Florence—The pope gives Standard tthe Goelpha 
Fears of ‘the Ghibellines and their preparations for the defence of their 
Jower— Establishment of tne’ companies and ther suthority ~Count 
Guido Novello expelled—He goes to The Guelphs restored to 
the city—The Ghibellines quit Florence—The Florentines reform the 
government in favour of the Guelphs—The pope endeavours to restore 
the Ghibellines and excommunicates Florence—Pope Nicholas IIT. ea- 
deavours to abate the power of Charles, king of Naples, 


Burne united, the Florentines thought the time favourable 
for the ordination of a free government; and that it would 
be desirable to provide their means of defence before the 
new emperor should acquire strength. They therefore divided 
the city into six parts, and elected twelve citizens, two for 
each sixth, to govern the whole. These were called Anziani, 
and were lected annually. To remove the cause of those 
enmities which had been observed to arise from judicial de- 
cisions, they provided two judges from some other state, one 
called ‘captain of the people, the other podesta, or provost, 
‘whose duty it was to decide in cases, whether civil or criminal, 
which occurred amonget the people. And as order cannot 
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from Sienna, they took Volterra, destroyed some castles, and 
Jed bit terprises 
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‘The people, enraged 
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left at as regal vicar the Count. Guido Novello, lord 
of Casentino, who a council of Ghibellines at Empoli, 
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had previous) wwated with every species of injury; but 
Pangaea carpeea ts kgrpeen fd 
would have been beneficial, being offered when they were no 
longer considered favours, not only failed of producing any be- 
‘oficial result to the donors, but hastened their ruin. Thinking, 
however, to win them to their interests, they restored some of 
the honours of which they had deprived them. They elected 
thirty-six citizens from the higher rank of the people, to 
whom, with two cavalieri, knights or gentlemen, brought 
from Bologna, the reformation of the government of the city 
was confided. As soon as they met, they classed the whole 
of the people according to their arte or trades, and over each 
art appointed a magistrate, whose duty was to distribute 
Justice to those placed under him. They gave to each company 
or trade a banner, under which every man was expected to 
appear armed, whenever the city required it. These arts 
were at first twelve, seven major, and five minor. The minor 
arts were afterwards increased to fourteen, so that the whole 
made, as at present, twenty-one. The thirty-six reformers 
also effected other changes for the common good. 

Count Guido proposed to lay a tax upon the citizens for 
the support of the soldiery ; but during the discussion found 
so much difficulty, that he did not dare to use force to obtain 
it; and thinking he had now lost the government, called 
together the leaders of the Ghibellines, and they determined 
to wrest from the people those powers which they had with 
10 little prudence conceded. When they thought they had 
sufficient force, the thirty-six being assembled, they caused a 
tumult to be raised, which so alarmed them that they retired 
to their houses, when suddenly the banners of the Arts were 
unfurled, and many armed men drawn to them. These, 
Tearning that Count Guido and his followers were at St. 
John's, moved towards the Holy Trinity, and chose Giovanni 
Soldanieri for their leader. The count, on the other hand, 
Deing informed where the people were assembled, proceeded. 
in that direction; nor did the people shun the fight, for, 
meeting their enemies where now stands the residence of 
the Tornaquinci, they put the count to flight, with the loss 
of many of his followers. Terrified with this result, 
he was afraid his enemies would attack him in the night, and 
that his own party, finding themselves beaten, would murder 
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in 
which they were to reside constantly, and all requisite officers 
wore appointed; it having been previously the custom of 

i assemble i churches, Ab rst 


first 
‘word Signori, or Lords, was soon afterwards adopted. The 


which they made war with the Aretins for having ¢3 
the Guelphs, and obtained a complete victory over them at 
‘The city being increased in riches and 
it was found expedient to extend the walls, the 
cirele of which was enlar; ‘to the extent it at present re- 
mains, although its diameter was previously only the space 

‘between the old bridge and the church of St. 3 
‘Wars abroad and peace within the city had caused the 
Gas Sal cuban eins to Yew clon eet 
2 01 ing wl occasion ‘to glow, 
Saas cocoa icon ial hse eevee Ea 
classes and the people ; for the latter wishing to live in eon- 
\ity with the laws, and the former to be themselves the 
‘of the people, it was not possible for them to abide in 
amity vs eg This — lis ition, whilst 
fear of the Ghibellines kept them in r, did not dis- 
mo ‘but no sooner were subdued than it broke 
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and therefore it would be well to qualify these laws, and, 
in furtherance of so good a result, be better to lay down, 
their arms than, Srusing to, reba, 7 fe casera 
ataites Sate op mano aon pe 
w. mist inion was an rane Bn people ; 
rany wished to docids the question by arms at one for 
7 Rflehe peer “pave to. be. done soese tinea, and 
See fro eter nde soon faa, till the enemy 


ited, greater strength and thet if they thought 
Jawa wor 
Se but that # L sesaph igs la pone 


favourable to the pobility, vin, the Manin aortas, 

Altoviti, Peruzzi, and Cerretani. Having 

ment, for the great repre i 

Hey ithe foundation of thes place and o mae saa 
the piazza, removed the houses that had belonged to the 

Then; also at the same period commenced the public 

prisons. These buildings were completed in a few ye 

nor did our city ever enjoy a state of greate greater. peoeecin iat 

mn those times; filled with men of great te 

i meets ‘within her walls 30,000 men 

‘the country 70,000; whilst the 
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season suitable for his going to Sicily should arrive. He 
therefore came, and although the Bianchi, who then governed, 
were ensive, still, as the head of the Guelphs, 
bho dati enae Rld 
‘to secure his friendship, they gave hi 
i of the iy athe thought prope. 
rized, Charles armed all his fri and follow- 
the ile Bo ast ion that he 
om of liberty, took arms, 
it pee a oe eee ee 
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should make any such attempt. The Cerchi 
of the Bianchi fection had acquired universal hatred by hay- 
Jag, whilst a the head of tho republic, conducted ves 
‘unt pride; and this induced Corso and the 
Banished of the Neri to return to Florence, 


eri 
that Charles and the Captains of the Parts were favour- 


the least ent. And although Veri de Corchi was 
advised to oppose him, he refused to do so, saying that 
he wished the of Florence, against whom he came, 
‘Howover the contrary happened, for he 
was not punished by thom; and it vi 
to save himself by fight. 
‘Corso, having forced the Pinti Gate, assembled his party 
at San Pietro , near his own house, where, having 


dina ogee & great ruber of fms and people do- 


of he set at liberty all who had been im- 
ened fo ences heer aginst he seo api 
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his legate, who made peace between the Cerchi and the 


Donati, and raking nt te Banc se 3 and new be- 
trothals. But that the Bianchi should icipate in 
ts of 


the employment overnment, to which the Neri who 
were then at the head of it would not consent, he withdrew, 
with no more satisfaction nor less enraged than on the former 
occasion, and left the city interdicted for disobedience. 

Both parties remained in Florence, and equally discontented; 
the Neri from seeing their enemies at hand, and apprehend- 
ing the loss of ther power, and the Bianchi fom find- 
ing themselves without either honour or authority; and to 
these natural causes of animosity new injuries were added. 
Niccolo de’ Cerchi, with many of his friends, went to his 
estates, and being arrived at the bridge of Affrico, was 
attacked by Simone, son of Corso Donati. The contest 
was obstinate, and on each side had a sorrowful conclu- 
sion; for Niccolo was slain, and Simone was so severely 
wounded, that he died on the following night. 

‘This event again disturbed the entire city; and although 
the Neri were most to blame, they were defended by those 
who were at the head of affairs; and before sentence was 
delivered, a conspiracy of the Bianchi with Piero Ferrante, 
one of the barons who had accompanied Charles, was dis- 
covered, by whose assistance they sought to be replaced 
in the government. The matter became known from letters 
addressed to him by the Cerchi, although some were of 
opinion that they were not genuine, but written and pro- 
tended to be found, by the Donati, to abate the infamy which 
their party had acquired by the death of Niccolo. The 
whole of the Cerchi were however banished, with their fol- 
lowers of the Bianchi party, of whom was Dante the poet, 
their property confiscated, and their houses pulled down. 
‘They sought refuge, with a great number of Ghibellines who 
had joined them, in many places; secking fresh fortunes 
in new undertakings. Charles, having effected the purpose 
of his coming, left the city, and returned to the pope to 
pursue his enterprise against Sicily, in which he was neither 
wiser or more fortunate than he had been at Florence; so that 
with disgrace and the loss of many of his followers, he 
withdrew to France. 

‘After the departure of Charles, Florence remained quiet; 
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amongs 
iy ak jradbcnd Tenet iy ny retical ee 
is count i forgetful of their obligation to 
pce fester el is mi 


its; to whom he had promised restoration to their country. 
leaders of the government thought, that in order to lessen 


the number of their enemies, it would be well to recall, of 
their own will, all who had been expelled, excepting such as 
the law had expresey forbidden to return. Of the number 
not admitted, were the greater part of the Ghibellines, and 
some of those of the Bianchi faction, amongst whom ‘were 
Dante the sons of Veri de’ Cerchi and of Giano 
della Besides this they sent for aid to Robert, 
King of Naples, and not being able to obtain it of him as 
friends, they gave their city to him for five years, that he 
ene ‘The emperor entered 
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to be apprehensive for ‘the safety of Naples: he therefore 
lef ‘Florence, and appointed as his viceroy, Filippo da Bag 
rineto. 
WP iRitec, the depertare'of ths eiiperar; Chatrasela’melettine 
selfmaster of isa, but the Florentines, by a treaty with Pis- 
Ddesie; ‘istoia, vered with so mt vi 
Fossi ten, Bist iiduoepie tan Bicves tier ction eect 
rolleve her, by attacking first his army and then ‘his country, 
‘were unable either by force or policy to remove him; #6 
anxious was he to ‘the Pistolesi and subdue the 
rentines. At the people of Pistoia were compelled 


greatly to his glory, proved but little to his advantage, for, 
‘upon hi of 





return to Lucca, he died. And as one event either 
ee at Naples also died Charles, 
ve of Calabria and lord of Florence, so that in a short time, 





‘hurtful, to take place ». Lucca, being 
iedibgs oe Florine, was purchased by Gherardino 
Spinoli, a Genoese, for 30,000 florins. And as men are often 
Tess anxious to take what is in their power than desirous of 
that which they cannot attain, as soon the purchase of 
Gherardino became known, and for how small a sum it had 
ought, the people of Florence were seized with an ex- 


the county of the Lucchese 
About this time the emperor left Italy. ‘The anti-pope, by 
means of the Pisans, became a prisoner in France; and the 





o 
the lot always fell upon. themselves or their friends; 
other, that having the election of the rectors, they were 
always farourable to thir party. ‘This seoond they 


an 
‘nary appointment, under the title o| in of the guard, of 
Gabrielli, of Agobbio, and endowed him 


‘These being of the nobility, and 
proud, could not endure that a stranger, sup- 





number of armed men, and on the morning after the day of 
il Ssints, when almost all would be in the temples pay 
for their dead, they should take arms, kill the Capitano 
‘those who wero at the head of affairs, and then, with a new 
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authority to defend them, they first chose him for 
tier sondjutse and toes inted him to the command of 
the army.” Toe nobility, who. were. dicontented om. the 
autos above mentioned, having many of thems been apquan 
with Walter, when 1 el 
Fioene fo the dele of Can, tought Uy 
Si i cr hee soaetee 


power, To their influence and entreaty were also added 
those of some families of the people ; these were the Peruzzi, 
‘Acciajuoli, Antellesi, and Buonaccorsi, who, being over- 
whelmed with debts, and without means of their own, wished 
for those of others to liquidate them, and, by the slavery of 
their country, to 2 ta themselves from their servitude to 
their creditors. These demonstrations excited the ambitious 
eee wcnacioniase esas in order 
himself the reputation of strict be edie em 
ea ‘thus increase his favour with the plebeians, he 
cuted those who had conducted the war against Lucca, eon- 
demned many to pay fines other to exile, and it to death 
Giovanni de’ Medici, Naddo Rucellai, and Gugli 
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themselves before him in the piazza of the convent. This 
command alarmed the Signory much more than his discourse 
to them had done, and they consulted with those citizens 
whom they thought most attached to their country and to 
liberty ; but they could not devise any better plan, know- 
ing the power of which the duke was possessed, than to 
endeavour by entreaty to induce him to forego his 
design or to make his government less intolerable. A party 
of them was therefore appointed to wait upon him, one of 
whom addressed him in the following manner : 

"We appear before you, my lord, induced first by the 
demand which you have made, and then by the orders you 
have given for a meeting of the people ; for it appears to us 
‘very cltntly, as it a your fubehtion to elect by extnocdinary 
‘means the design from which we have hitherto withheld our 
consent. It is not however, our intention to oppose you 
with force, but only to show what a heavy charge you 
take upon yourself, and the dangerous course you adopt; to 
the end that you may remember our advice and that of those 
who, not by consideration of what is beneficial for you, but 
for the gratification of their own unreasonable wishes, have 
advised you differently. You are endeavouring to reduce to 
slavery a city that has always existed in freedom ; for the 
authority which we have at times conceded to the kings of 
Naples was companionship and not servitude. Have you 
considered the mighty things which the name of liberty 
implies to such a city as this, and how delightful it is to 
those who hear it? It has a power which nothing can subdue, 
time cannot wear away, nor can any degree of merit in » 
prince countervail the loss of it. Consider, my lord, how 
great the force must be that can keep a city like this in 
subjection; no foreign aid would enable you to do 
neither can you confide in those at home; for they who are 
‘at present your friends, and advise you to adopt the course 
you now pursue, as soon as with your assistance they have 
overcome their enemies, will at once tum their thoughts 
‘towards effecting your destruction, and then take the govern- 
ment upon themselves. The plebeians, in whom you confide, 
will change upon any accident, however trivial ; so that in a 
very short time you may expect to see the wholecity opposed to 
you, which will produce both their ruin and your own. Nor 
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that many of the greatest citizens and noblest people were, 
either by fines, death, of some new invention, grievously 
oppressed. And in completing the same bad system, both with- 
out the city and within, he appointed six rectors for the country, 
who beat and plundered the inhabitants. He suspected the 
Great, although he had been benefited by them, and had 
restored many to their country; for he felt assured that the 
generous minds of the nobility, would not allow them, from 
any motives, to submit contentedly to his authority. He also 
began to confer benefits and advantages upon the lowest 
orders, thinking that with their assistance, and the arms of 
foreigners, he would be able to preserve the tyranny. The 
month of May, during which feasts are held, being come, he 
caused ‘many companies to be formed of te plebeians and 
very lowest of the people, and to these, dignified with splendid 
titles, he gave colours and money; and whilst one party went 
in bacchanalian procession through the city, others were 
stationed in different parts of it, to receive them as guests. As 
the report of the duke's authority spread abroad, many of 
French origin came to him, for all of whom he found offices 
“and emoluments, as if they had been the most trustworthy of 
men; #0 that in a short time Florence became not only sub- 
ject to French dominion, but adopted their dresses and man- 
ners; for men and women, without regard to propriety or sense 
of shame, imitated them. But that which disgusted the 

most completely was the violence which, without any 
distinction of quality or rank, he and his followers committed 
upon the women. 

‘The people were filled with indignation, seeing the majesty 
of the state overturned, its ordinances annihilated, its laws 
annulled, and every decent regulation set at nough 
unaccustomed toroyal pomp, could not endure to see 
surrounded with his armed satellites on foot and on horse- 
Deck; and having now a closer view of their disgrace, they 
were compelled to honour him whom they in the highest 
degree hated. To this hatred, was added the terror occa- 
sioned by the continual imponition of new taxes and frequent 
shedding of blood, with which he impoverished and consumed 
the city, 

‘The duke was not unaware of these impressions existing 
strongly in the people's minds, nor was he without fear of the 
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depressed them so much, that they never afterwards ventured 
to take arms for the recovery of their power, but soon be- 
came humbled and abjectinthe extreme. And thos Florence 
lost the generosity of her character and her distinction in arms. 
‘After these events the city remained in peace till the year 
1858. In the course of this period occurred the memo- 
_ rable ar with 80 much rn by Gio- 
vanni 
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CHAPTER I. 


the, domanic Scorde of repalicnA.paalel betwesa 
Rome and those of Florence— 





‘THs serious, though natural enmities, which occur between 
bey a ypular classes and the nobility, arising from the desire 

latter to command, and the disinclination of the former 
to obey, are the causes of most of the troubles which take 
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the king, to substitute for his majesty, one of the vilest of 
men born at Agobbio. 

“ For the credit of the city, the name of the duke of Athens 
‘ought to be consigned to oblivion. His cruel and tyrannical 
disposition however, might have taught us wisdom and in- 
structed us how to live; but no sooner was he expelled than 
we handled our arms, and fought with more hatred, and 
greater fury than we had ever done on any former occasion ; 
so that the ancient nobility were vanquished and the city was 
left at the disposal of the people. It was generally supposed 
that no farther occasion of quarrel or of animosity 
could arise, since those whose pride and insupportable 
ambition had been regarded as the causes of them were de- 
pressed; however, experience proves how liable human judg- 
ment is to error, and what false impressions men imbibe, 
even in regard to the things that most intimately concern 
them ; for we find the pride and ambition of the nobility are 
not extinct, but only transferred from them to the people who 
at this moment, according to the usual practice of ambitious 
men, are endeavouring to render themselves masters of the 
republic; and knowing they have no chance of success but 
what is offered by discord, they have again divided the city, 
and the names of Guelph and Ghibelline, which were begin- 
ning to be forgotten (and it would have been well if they had 
never been heard among us), are repeated anew in our cars. 

“It seems almost necessarily ordained, in order that in 
human affairs there may be nothing either settled or perma- 
nent, that in all republics there are what may be called fatal 
families, born for the ruin of their country. Of this kind of 
pest our city has produced a more copious brood than any 
other ; for not one but many have disturbed and harassed her : 
first the Buondelmonti and the Uberti; then the Donati and 
the Cerchi; and now, oh ridiculous! oh disgraceful thought ! 
the Ricci and the Albizzi have caused a division of her citizens. 

“We have not dwelt upon our corrupt habits or our old 
and continual dissensions to occasion you alarm, but to remind 
you of their causes ; to show that as you doubtless are aware 
of them, we also keep them in view, and to remind you that 
their results ought not to make you diffident of your power to 
repress the disorders of the present time. The ancient fami- 
Ties possessed so much influence, and were held in such high 
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other ( ‘at first our former practices seem to 
ieee ere anita 
be improved by good laws ‘and civil regulations, if you, the 


country, would most strongly urge you. It is true the eor- 
ruption of the country is great, and much discretion will be 
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provided that if any one were beaten, or possession of his 
property detained from him, he might bring his case before 
the council and denounce the offender, even if he were one of 
the nobility ; and that if it were proved, the accused should 
be subject to the usual penalties. ‘This provision abated the 
‘boldness of the Ricci, and increased that of the Albizxi; since, 
although it applied equally to both, the Ricci suffered from 
it by far the most; for if Piero was excluded from the 

of the Signory, the chamber of the Guelphs, in which he 
possessed the greatest authority, remained open to him; and 
if he and his followers had previously been ready Loadnenih 
they became after this injury, doubly eo, I 20. To this pre 

sition for evil, new excitements were added. 


CHAPTER Il. 


‘he war of the Frosios asin the pope's legen end ia ema of 


League aginst the pope—The censures of the 

PE gat eee rere 

i Parts, the other of, the eight comminiones of the war—M 

sures adopted by the Guelphic party against 

Guelphs endearour to prevent Salvestro de Med 

ier Savesto de Metis Confaonises Hs lew agua te 

nobility, and in favour of the AmmoniiThe Chili diapprove of the 
alvestro nddrewes the council in its favou—The Iw is passed — 

Divarbancesn Florence 


‘Tax papal chair was occupied by Gregory XI. He, like his 
predecessors, residing at Avignon, governed Italy by legates, 
who, proud and araticious, oppreteed many of the cities. 
One of these legates, then at Bologna, taking advantage of a 
fit sewteltyof food at Florence, endeavoured to render 

imself master of Tuscany, and not only withheld provisions 
from the Florentines, but in order to frustrate their hopes of 
the future harvest, upon the approach of spring, attacked 
them with a large army, trusting that being famivhed and 
‘unarmed, he should find them an easy conquest. He might 
perhaps have been successful, had not his forces been mer- 
cenary and faithless, and, therefore, induced to abandon the 
enterprise for the sum of 130,000 florins, which the Floren. 
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so! that no ambassador came to Florence, without commis 


Oy ae ing dead, and the city freed from external 
: ani 
‘ rae 


war, still gr ‘within; for the 
wisi ‘of! the Cluelphs "way “invappoctsie, ad aa 
jo mode of subduing them itself, it was 


Piero, and Carlo. On the other 
lower orders, the leaders of whom were the eight com- 
missioners of war, Giorgio Scali and Tommaso Strom, and 
with them the Ricci, Alberti, and Medici. ‘The rest of the 
multitude, as most’ commonly happens, joined the discon- 
tented party. 

-It appeared to the heads of the fe futon that ther 
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to 
to leave the room for a private reason, and, without being 
ved, went immediately to the Council, and taking a 
‘position from which he could be both seen and heard, 
:—“That considering himself invested with the office 


‘the city to violence, was Benedetto degli Alberti, who, from 
iA of 1, loudly eee o pool -' 
‘were 
and the fGssted to tras, whl they had refed 
to entreaty. pitani di Parte had at the same time 
drawn togeiher « grest nomber of ctsens to their ball ta 
consult means of defending themselves against 
Enders of the 5 but when they heard the tumult: 
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upon the first outbreak of the®umult, trusting that when it 
was over, by the interest of their numerous friends and rela 
tions, they might remain safely in Florence. 

house of Lapo being burnt, as mischief begins with 
difficulty but easily increases, many other houses, either 
through public hatred, or private malice, shared the same 
fate; and the rioters, that they might have companions 
more eager than themselves to assist them in their work of 
plunder, broke open the public prisons, and then sacked the 
‘monastery of the Agnoli and the convent of 8. Spirito, 
whither many citizens had taken their most valuable goods 
for safety. Nor would the public chambers have escaped 
these destroyers’ hands, except out of reverence for one of 
the Signors, who on horseback, and followed by many citizens 


in arms, opposed the rage of the mob. 
CHAPTER IIL 
measures adc by the magistrates to effect ification— 
rng Guiccardat the Gonllonier efreats the petra of the 


—The woollen Art—' plebeians assemble—The seed ot ‘seditious 
Plebeian—Their resolution thereupon—The Signory dis the designs 
of the plebeians—Measures adopted to counteract them. 
‘Tae popular fury being abated by the authority of the 
Bignors gad the approack of night, on the following day, 
the Balia relieved the admonished, on condition that they 
should not for three years be capable of holding any magis- 
tracy. They annulled the laws made by the Guelphs to the 
prejudice of the citizens; declared Lapo da Castiglionchio 
his companions, rebels, and with them many others, who 
were the objects of universal detestation. After these Teso- 
lutions, the new Signory were drawn for, and Luigi Guicciar- 
dini appointed lonier, which gave hope that the 
tumults would soon be appeased; for every one thought 
them to be peaceable men and lovers of order. Still the 
shops were not opened, nor did the citizens lay down their 
arms, but continued to patrol the city in great numbers; so 
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of new crimes against your felow citizens, and are desirous 
of making new exiles, our displeasure increases in proportion 
to your misconduct. And certainly, could we have believed 
that during our magistracy the city was to be ruined, whether 
with or without your concurrence, we should certainly, either 
by flight or exile, have avoided these horrors. But trustiny 
that we had to do with those who possessed some feelings 
humanity and some love of their country, we willingly ac- 
cepted the magistracy, thinking that by our gentleness we 
should overcome your ambition. But we perceive from 
experience that the more humble our bebaviour, the more 
concessions we make, the prouder you become, and the more 
exorbitant are your demands. And though w thus, it 
is not in order to offend, but to amend you. Let others tell 
you pleasing tales, our design is to communicate only what 
is for your good. Now we would esk you, and have ad 
answer on your honour, What is there yet ungranted that 
you can, with any appearance of propriety, require? You 
wished to have authority taken from the Capitani di Parte ; 
and it is done. You wished that the ballotings should be 
burnt, and a reformation of them take place ; and we consent. 
‘You desired that the admonished should be restored to their 
honours; and it is permitted. At your entreaty we have 
pardoned those who have burnt down houses and plundered 
churches; many honourable citizens have been exiled to 
piss you; and at your suggestion new restraints have been 
id upon the Great. When will there be an end of your 
demands? and how long will you continue to abuse our 
Uberality? Do you not observe with how much more modera- 
tion we bear defeat than you your victory? To what end 
will your divisions bring our city? Have you forgotten that 
when disunited Castruccio, a low citizen of Lucca, subdued. 
her? or that a duke of Athens, your hired captain, did so 
too? But when the citizens were united in her defence, an 
archbishop of Milan and a pope were unable to subdue it, 
and, after many years of war, were compelled to retire with 

















‘Then why would you, by your discords, reduce to slavery 
in a time of peace, that city, which so many powerful enemies 
have left free, even in war?’ What can you expect from your 
disunion but subjugation? or from the property of which 
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matters by their own superiors. These arts, as we have be- 
fore observed, were at first twelve; in the course of time they 
‘were increased to twenty-one, and attained so much power, 
that in a few years they grasped the entire government of 
the city; and as some were in greater than others, 
they were divided into major and minor; seven were called 
“major,” and fourteen, the “ minor arts.” From this divi- 
sion, and from other causes which we have narrated above, 
arose the arrogance of the Capitani di Parte; for those citi- 
zens who had formerly been Guelphs, and had the constant 
disposal of that magistracy, favoured the followers of the 
major and persecuted the minor arts and their patrons; and 
hence arose the many commotions already mentioned. When 
the companies of the arts were first organized, many of those 
trades, followed by the lowest of the people and the plebeians, 
were not incorporated, but were ranged under those arts 
most nearly allied to them; and, hence, when they were not 
properly remunerated for their labour, or their masters op- 
pressed them, they had no one of whom to seck redress, 
‘except the magistrate of the art to which theirs was subject: 
and of him they did not think justice always attainable. Of 
the arts, that which always had, and now has, the greatest 
number of these subordinates, is the woollen; which being 
‘Doth then, and still, the most powerful body, and first in 
authority, supports the greater part of the plebeians and 
lowest of the people. 

The lower classes, then, the subordinates not only of the 
woollen, but also of the other arts, were discontented, from 
the causes just mentioned; and their apprehension of punish- 
ment for the burnings and robberies they had committed, did 
not tend to compose them. Meetings took place in different 
parts during night, to talk over the past, and to com- 
municate the danger in which they were, when one of the 
most daring and experienced, in order to animate the rest, 
spoke thus :— 

“Tf the question now were, whether we should take up 
arms, rob and burn the houses of the citizens, and plunder 
churches, I am one of those who would think it worthy of fur- 
ther consideration, and should, perhaps, prefer poverty andsafe- 
ty to the dangerous pursuit of an uncertain good. Butas we 
have already armed, and many offences have been committed, 
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tence of guardin ree hare the chamber and 

to his house. ie was unable to conceal himself from 
the multitude, who, however, took no notice, except that, 
upon seeing him, they insisted that all the Signors should 
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government to enable them to preserve it; and hence, 
prompted by their usual audacity, they again took arms, and 
coming tumultuously into the court of the ‘each ‘body 
under their particular ensigns, insisted that the 
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tinued ion of those who, under the name of the Guel- 
ae Ba, psecined took excessive violence against 
a amongst others, thus di ‘were 
Giorgio Scali, Benedetto Alberti, Salvestro de’ Medici, and 
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‘with the emigrants, and that great numbers of those within 

were to rise in arms, and deliver the city to him. Upon this 

information many were accused, the principal of whom were 
Piero degli Albizzi and Carlo Strozzi; and after 

, Jacopo Sacchetti, Donato Barbadori, 

Fibee street and Giovani Anselni: the whcle of heat 

Curlo Strozzi, who fled, were made prisoners; and 

the Snry, to prevent any oe fom lain armen thar 


force. Nor was the greatness of his family, ce his er 
Pe ot Sy herve to Piero degli Albizei, who had 
the citizens, the man most feared and 


wise 
in his prosperity, or an enemy to threaten him with the 
ficklenoss — hhad upon the occasion of 
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Shel of Foti, which, having conveyed the top, 

rust, if the rotation continued, ants bottom. 
‘Ths intorpretaion was verihed, fret by'his ria, and after- 
wards by his death, 


After’ this execution the city was full of consternation, 
for both victors and vanquished were alike in fear; but the 
‘worst effects arose evar he capeeneioane of ipa 
the management of affairs; for every accident, however tri 
caused them to commit fresh outrages, either by 
tions, admonitions, or banishment of citizens ; to which must 
be added, as scarcely less pernicious, the frequent new laws 

regulations which were made for defence of the govern- 
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for their own safety, did the same. The city was full of con- 
fli ree each had a particular end in view, and 
wrirhed fo Rape before disarmed. 


to be dieebod by many riots, Sometimes the nobles of the 
people took arms ; sometimes the major and sometimes the 
minor trades and rs a and it often 
‘were 


Berea paves pa tiey orallubrns numerous 
tvils, AA length, afler two assemblies cit he 


by 
Silty der Madi was Gonflonios wore reaiored who 
Sn ee 
1878 ware deprived of them. The honours of goverment 

‘were restored to the Guelphio party; the two new Com- 
panies of the Trades were dissolved, and all who had been 


‘by the pl 

from 1878 to 1381, sla nb oaioges took 

The new establishment was i 
citizens, or less troublesome at its commencement than that 
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sion for Charles. And when they were about to the 

ment of Florence, as they had already done that of 

, Louis died, and the order of things in Puglia and in 
‘Tuscany was changed accordingly ; for Charles secured the 
Bee hhad been all but lost, and the Florentines, 
who were for their own city, purchased Arezzo 
om thore who held efor Lous Charles, having secured 


for it aj as if, at any moment, something might 
occur, which, with the favour of his frionds, would enable 


for they t it would Benedetto's influence, 
Swoitas ce een aes 
remedy, without creating och distarbence, they 

Bese M his relative and enemy, to signify to the 
Bignory that Filippo, not having attained the age required 
for the exercise of fn office, nether could nor ought ta Bald 
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themselves, declared Filippo ineligible to the dignity, 
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‘At was customary to create the Balia for a limited times 

and when the citizens elected had effected the purpose of 

their appointment, they resigned the office from motives of 

good feeling and decency, although the time allowed 

not have expired. In conformity with this landable 

the ala of has period exposing They ha all 
3 . : 
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sufficient body of armed men, and then took such mea- 
sures, that fear induced the people to lay aside the 
which madness had led them to 

some degree to gratify the fury of the mob, and to 
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from which, in every Signory, two should be drawn. 
This government, from its establishment in 1381, till 
alterations now made, had continued six years; and the 
ternal peace of the city remained undisturbed until I 
ng this time, Giovanni Galeazzo Visconti, usually 
irti, imprisoned his uncle Bernabo, and 
of the whole of Lombardy. 
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must have been ruined, if ho had survived. Aa it was, the 
result was attended with infinitely less evil than their fears of 
0 powerfal an enemy had led them to apprehend ; for the 
SeesiRcvigg' taka Bologna, Pisa, Poragis’ snd Slenoa, 958 
prepared a dindem with which to bo crowned King of Yialy 
at . died before he had tasted the fruit of his vie~ 
tories, or the Florentines began to feel the effect of their 
disasters. 


CHAPTER VII. 
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po ciate a oc ieee enon! both of 
‘and life. One body of them assembled in the pinzaas 
bother ran to the house of Voei de? Medici, who, sher thie 
sender ie ithe came to he eas CPE 
in to who came i ‘or 
par ‘de exxigus of the 


class, 
and more attached to the interests of the plebeians than any 
other. Those who went to the house of Veri de’ Medici, 


Tt is agreed by all who have written ing the 
events of this period, that if Veri had had more aml 

than integrity he might without any impediment have be- 
come prince of the city; for the unfeeling treatment which, 
whether night or wrong, had been inflicted upon the trades 


had for some time been upon terms of most intimate friend- 
ship, endeavoured to persuade him to undertake the 
ment of the republic. To this Veri replied : * Thy 
when thou wert my enemy, never alarmed me ; nor 
counsel, now when thou art my friend, do me 
Then, turning towards the multitude, ‘he bade 
cheer; for he would be their defender, if 
themselves to be advised by him. He 
scoompanied by a great mumber of ctizens, tothe 
proceeded directly to the audience chamber of the 
whom he addressed to this effect: ‘That he could 
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‘He therefore ‘that the infatuation of the multitude 


be much better to enjoy an imperfect victory with 
safety to the city, than a complete one with her ruin. The 
Bignory applauded Veriis conduct; he would en- 
deavour to prevent recourse to arms, and promised that what 
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danger. ‘To avoid what ras te ious, Donato i ecafoole 
solved to attempt what involved . Michele Aecia- 
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among many secrecy cannot be preserved, so, whilst Sammi- 
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of associates, he found an accuser, 
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mained undisturbed from 1400 to 1433, except that in 
1412, the Alberti, having crossed ‘the boundary 
were forbidden to pass, a Balia was formed which with new~ 
sie ions fortified the state and punished the offenders with 
eavy fines. During this period also, the Florentines made 
war with Ladislaus, king of Naples, who finding himeelf in 
great danger ceded to ‘them the city of Cortona of which ind 
was master; but soon afterwards, recovering his power, he 
renewed the war, which became far more disastrous to the 
Florentines than before ; and had it not, in 1414, been termi- 
povree Saerungs as that of Lombardy had been by the 
the duke of Milan, he, like the duke, would have 
Drought Florence into great danger of losing her liberty. 
Nor was the war with the king concluded with less good 
fortune than the former; for when he had taken Rome, 
Sienna, the whole of La Marca and Romagna, and had only 
Florence itself to vanquish, he died. Thus death has always 
been more favourable to the Florentines than any other 
friend, and more potent to save them than their own valour. 
From the time of the king's decease, peace was preserved 
both at home and abroad for eight years, at the end of 
which, with the wars of Filippo, duke of Milan, the spirit 
of faction again broke out, and was only appeased by the 
ruin of that government which continued from 1381 to 
1434, bad ‘conducted with Sree glory lory so many enterprises ; 
acquired Arezzo, Pisa, Cortona, Leghorn, and Monte Pul- 
ciano; and would have accomplished more if the citizens had 
lived in unity, and had not revived former factions; as in 
the following book will be particularly shown. 
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Next to Niccolo da Uzzano in authority, 

Valori, Neroni di Nigi, Rinaldo degli Albi jeri 

and Lapo Niccolini. The factions that arose from the 

rels of the Albizzi and the Ricci, and which 

so unhappily revived by Salvestro de’ Medici, were. 
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which Filippo en; not to interfere with anything on the 
Fimedting te ofa ives Maga al eeuee 

Soon after the treaty was concluded, the duke took pos- 
session of Brescia, and shortly afterwards of Genoa, 
beinepipaimme seen ing ephpe 
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The dissatisfaction of the Florentines comi 
ledge of Filippo, he, either to justify himsclf, 
acquainted with their prevailing feelings, or to 
repose, sent ambassadors to the city, to 
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talents and the respect he derived from the memory of his 
father, aspired to the first offices in the government, spoke at 
great length ; showing that it is not right to judge of actions 
merely by their effects; for it often hay that what has 
been very maturely considered is attended with unfavourable 
results: that if we are to applaud evil counsels because they 
tre sometimes followed by fortunate events, we should only 
encourage men in error which would bring great mischief upon 
the republic; because evil counsel is not always attended 
with happy consequences. In the same way, it would be + 
‘wrong to blame a wise resolution, because of its being at- 
tended with an unfavourable issue ; for by so doing, we should 
destroy the inclination of citizens to offer advice and speak 
the truth. He then showed the propriety of undertaking the 
war; and that if it had not been commenced by the Floren- 
tines in Romagna the duke would have assailed them in Tus- 
eany. But since it had pleased God, that the Florentine 
people should be overcome, their loss would be still greater if 
‘they allowed themselves to be dejected; but if they set a 
bold front against adversity, and made good use of the means 
within their power, they would not be sensible of their loss 
or the duke of his victory. He assured them they ought not 
to be alarmed by impending expenses and*consequent taxa- 
tion ; becanse the latter might be reduced, and the future 
expense would not be so great as the former had been; for 
Teas preparation is necessary for those engaged in self-defence 
than for those who design to attack others. He advised them 
to imitate the conduct of their forefathers, who, by courageous 
conduct in adverse circumstances, had defended themselves 
against all their enemies. 

Thus encouraged, the citizens engaged Count Oddo the son 
of Braccio, and united with him, for directing the operations 
of the war, Niccolo Piccinino, a pupil of his father’s, and one 
of the most celebrated of all who had served under him. To 
these they added other leaders, and remounted some of those 4 
who had lost their horses in the late defeat. They also 
appointed twenty citizens to levy new taxes, who finding the 

it quite subdued by the recent loss, took courage and 
drained them without mercy. 

These burdens were very grievous to the nobility, who at 
first, in order to conciliate, did not complain of their own 
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of it, And it will happen to you as to Benedetto Alberti, 
who, at the persuasion of those who were not his friends, 
consented to the rain of Giorgio Seali and Tommaso Stroaxi, 
and shortly afterwards was himtelf sent into exile by the 
very same men.” He therefore advised Rinaldo to 
more maturely of these things, and endeavour to imitate te he 
father, who, to obtain the benevolence of all, reduced the 
of sali, provided that whocver owed taxes under bal « 

1 be at liberty to pete ok abe tong 
oy and that at the meeting of the Councils every one 
ould be free from the importunities of his creditors. He 
concluded by saying, that as regarded himself, he was dis- 
posed to let the government of the city remain as it was. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘account of the Catasto, 


Tanox events, and the circumstances, attending them, be- 
coming known to the people, contributed greatly to increase 
the reputation of Giovanni, and brought odium on those who 
had made the proposals; but he assumed an appearance of 
indifference, in order to give less encouragement to those 
who by his influence were desirous of change. In his dis- 
course he intimated to every one that it is not advisable to 
promote factions, but rather to extinguish them; and that 
whatever might 'be expected of him, he only sought the 
union of the city. This, however, gave offence to te many of 
hin party; for they would have rather seen him exhibit 
i Amongst others so disposed, was Alaman- 

rte being of a restless Sispositon, never 
him to pesos enemies and favour friends; 
‘method of proceeding, 
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hia safety to the enemies of his country: an example worth; 
of that much landed antiquity, which offers nothing to pond 


carefully conveyed to their friends; nor was the republic 
lens grateful; for as long as they lived, they were ayported 


where he might carry on the war with less danger 
“Agnalo’ ange nd 


= 

At this time Count Oddo and Niccolo Piccinino entered 
the Val di Lamons, with the design of bringing the lord of 
Faenza over to the Florentines, or at least inducing him to 
restrain the incursions of Agnolo della Pergola into Hi 


but as this valley is naturally strong, and its inhabitants war- 
Hike, Count Oddo was sain there, and. Niceolo Piccinino sent 
a prisoner to Faenza. Fortune, however, caused the Floren 





ex to obtain by heir ToHe, what, perhape, they would have 
failed to acquire by vietory; for Niccolo ‘so prevailed with 
the lord of Faenza and his mother, that they became friends 
of the Florentines. By this treaty, Niccolo Piccinino was set at 
liberty, but did not take the advice he had given others; for 
whilst in treaty with the city, cor the terms of his 
engagement, either the conditions were insufficient, 
or he found better elsewhere; for quite suddenly he lef 
Arezzo, where he had been staying, passed into Lombardy, 
‘and entered the service of the duke. 

aaponacaey fevers icdorgisieayrs sis thenaives 
to des eir frequent losses, t 
unable to ‘rtan the eiciees and sent ambescadore to the 
Venetians, to beg they would lend their aid to oppose the 
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after this interview 
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who in our own times have 
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mands of the Florentines. Being.ast fot tad acre 
their city, the time arrived for their new Priors to enter upon 
office, and among those who were drawn, was one named 
Giusto, a plebeian, but jing great influence with his 
class, and one of those who had been imprisoned at Florence. 
He, dei tines on 
account of bis was far- 
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consent of the people, became lord of Volterra. This ci. 
cumatance greatly displeased the Florentines; but having 


ms brattes 
not be lost, they immediately appointed Rinaldo degit Albi 





with the duke and by his friendship for Filippo, not only 
refused assistance to Giusto, but sent his messenger prisoner 
to Florence. 

The commissaries, to come upon the Volterrani unawares, 
assembled their cavalry, and having raised a good body of 
infantry in the Val d'Arno Inferiore, and the country about 
Pisa, proceeded to Volterra. Although attacked by the 
Florentines and abandoned by his neighbours, Giusto did 
not yield to fear; but, trusting to the strength of the city 
and the ruggedness of the country around it, prepared for 
his defence. 

‘There lived at Volterra one Arcolano, brother of that Gio- 
vanni Contugi who had persuaded Giusto to assume the 
command. He possessed influence among the nobility, and 
having assembled a few of his most confidential friends, he 
assured them that by this event, God had come to the relief 
of their necessities; for if they would only take arms, de- 

ive Giusto of the Signory, and give up the city to the 

lorentines, they might be sure of obtaining the principal 
offices, and the place would retain all its ancient privileges. 
Having gained them over, they went to the palace in 
which Giusto resided; and while part of them remained 
below, Arcolano, with three others, proceeded to the chamber 
above, where finding him with some citizens, they drew him 
aside, as if desirous to communicate something of im nee, 
and conversing on different subjects, led him to lower 
apartment, and fell upon him with their swords. how. 
ever, were not so quick as to prevent Giusto from 
use of his own weapon ; for with it he seriously 
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his study, and very pensive, endeavoured, with the bes 
e could adduce, to persuade him to agree . with 
Rinaldo on Cosmo's expulsion. Niccolo da Uzano replied as 
follows: It would be better for theo and thy house, 
wwoll as for our republic, if thou and those who follow thes 
this opinion had beards of silver instead of gold, as is said 
of thee ; for advice proceeding from the hoary head of 
experience would be wiser and of greater service to all. 
ara to me, that those who talk of driving Cosmo out of 
lorence would do well to consider what is their stre1 
and what that of Cosmo. You have named ope party, 
of the nobility, the other that of the plebeians. Uf to fact 
corresponded with the name, the victory would still be most 
uncertain; and the example of the ancient nobility of this 
city, who were destroyed by the pleas ought rather to 
impress us with fear than with ‘We have, however, 
il further cause for apprehension fom the division of our 
ty, and the union of our adversaries. In the first place, 
feri di Gino and Nerone di Nigi, two of our principal 
citizens, have never ao fully declared their sentiments as to 
enable us to determine whether they are most our friends 
or those of our opponents. There are many families, even 
many houses, divided; many ate opposed to us through 
envy of brothers ot relatives recall to your recol- 
felon two or Chee’ of the moet important; you may think 
of the others at your leisure. Of the sons of Maso degli 
Albizzi, Luca, from envy of Rinaldo, has thrown himself 
into their hands. In the house of Guicciardini, of the sons 
of Luigi, Piero is the enemy of Giovanni and in favour of 
our adversaries. Tommaso and Niccolo Sodorini openly 
us on account of their hatred of their uncle Francesco. 
So that if we consider well what we are, and what our 
enemies, I cannot see why we should be called noble any 
more than they. If it be because they are followed by the 
plebeians, we are in a worse condition on that account, and 
they in a better; for were it to come either to arms or to 
votes, we should not be able to resist them. True it i 
still our dignity, our precedence, the pri 
positon; but this arisce from the former reputation of the 
government, which has now continued fifty years; and when- 
ever we come to the proof, or they discover our weakness, 
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matters of it; but that, as the head of the state, he 
proposes ir aetna subjects which have to be con- 
‘sidered and determined by the ites and the councils. 
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Gignant at this, he withdrew to 0 sort of voluntary exile ai 
‘Gaeta, and to Re Re Note | 
and having conducted himself a 

‘action, he thought he had again 0 much of 
‘the duke’s confidence as would obtain for him permission*to 
Temain undisturbed at Genoa. But the duke still retained 
is stspicions; for he could not believe that n-vacillating 
defender of kis own country's Uberty would be faithful to 
hbimeelf; ‘and Francesco osclved ageln’ to fry bla 
fortane, and. if possible restore freedom to his country, and 
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doubtless aware that what is done from necessity inyolves 
ipetihcesbenears sec apglanse | therefore, if you should accuse 





can 
tinguish : 1 can 
commit, can provoke them to greater animosity. They en- 
deavour to deprive you of your liberty; you must ‘to 
defend it; and whatever they may undertake against us for 
that althougll we sany laments see local ae 
der. We may well grieve, therefore, that they attack us, 
take possession of our towns, burn our houses, and waste 
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would most have been ‘Therefore, 
must not i it to be ovcasi io ate, Woe 
by your own ill fortune and their ; for we could not 
have refused admission to the duke's forces, and, being 
come, we could not prevent their ‘You know, 
‘that without the aid of some ally we are incapable 
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aside, zh those in the kingdom of Naples, betwoen René 
itn nihinerctaten calk eres only by the 
ruin of one party or the ofher. And though the, pope) was 
dissatisfied with the loss of so 8 portion of his terre 
tories, and the ambition of the duke and the Venetians was 


tians should possess Bergamo and Brescia, and he was still 
farther annoyed, by hearing, that they were conan 8 


arms, and in the daily practice of annoying some 
his territories, ‘He thought, however, eal tay 
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injure him, and that the Florentines, finding 
. , ithor for their own sake would re- 
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frain from interference, or if they did not, could not conve- 
niently attack him, The duke was also aware of the resent- 
ment of the Florentines against the Venetians, on account of 
the affair of Lucca, and he therefore judged they would be 
the less eager to take arms against him on their ‘With 
regard to the Count Francesco, he trusted that their new 
friendship, and the hope of his alliance would keep him 
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of Brescia; for he was master of the lake, the fortresses 
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ATTEMPT ON CORTONA. 


Boycen tan, 1499. 
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Defore Rassina, which he took, together with Bibbiena, Prato 
Vecchio, and Romena. From thence he proceeded to Poppi 


direction 
in the other upon the hill 
finding 


you both the power and the inclination to com- 
Zand the whole of Tuscany, we must of noosesity obey 
you; and had I not committed this error, my misfortune 
would not have occurred, and your liberality could not 
have been exercised ; 0, that if you were to rescue me from 
entire ruin, you would give the world a lasting proof of 
your clemency. Therefore, let your pity pass by my fault, 
‘and allow me to retain this single house to leave to the 
descendants of those from whom your fathers have received 
innumerable benefits.” Toiiecies anid “That his 
sree tet tery Weds, bade Ain to acral rea 
fault against the republic of Florence ; that, every 
‘stance considered, he must surrender all those places to the 
Florentines, as an enemy, which he was un to hold asa 
ee Ne ad out ks a exe oe wee ee 

impolitic to encourage ; for, upon a change of 

injure the and it was not Seated, 
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with their safety; and the leaders of the party judged, that 
it they wished 2 preserve their influence, jose ben es ‘must 
be ade to parents Eee this — 1444 the council 
crea which reformed the government, 
ccatharity 40 0 lieitelsneaiber tn croate: We Riguory, meas- 
tablished the Chancery of Reformations, depriving Fili 
Peruzzi of his office of president in it, and appointing 
wholly under their induence, They prolonged the 
exile to those who were banished ; put Giovanni di Simone 
Vespucci in prison; deprived the Accoppi their 
enemies of the honours of government, with them the 
sons of Piero Baroncelli, the whole of the Barto- 
lommeo Fortini, Francesco Castellani, and many . By 
these means they strengthened their sahenty and influence, 
wad humbled their enemies, or those whom they suspected of 

ing 60. 

‘Sanne thus recovered and confirmed their government, 
they then turned -their attention to external affairs. As ob- 
served above, Niccolo Piccinino was abandoned by King 
‘Alfonso, and the count having been dized ‘by the 
‘assistance of the Florentines, attacked and routed him near 
Fermo, where, after losing nearly the whole of his troops, 
Niccolo fled to Montecchio, which he fortified in such a 
manner that in a short time he had again assembled so large 
an army as enabled him to make head against the count ; par- 
ticularly as the season was now come for them to withdraw 
into quarters. His principal endeavour during the winter 
was to collect troops, and in this he was assisted both by the 
pre and Alfonso; so that, upon the approach of spring, 

leaders took the field, and Niccolo, being the strongest, 
reduced the count to extreme necessity, and would have con- 
quered him if the duke had not contrived to frustrate his 
designs. Filippo sent to beg he would come to him with all 
speed, for he wished to have a personal interview, that he 
might communicate matters of the highest importance. 
Niccolo, anxious to hear them, abandoned a certain victory 
for a very doubtful advantage; and leaving his son Francesco 
to command the army, hastened to Milan. The count being 
informed of the circumstance, would not mip | the oppor- 
tunity of fighting in the absence of Niccolo; and, coming to 
an engagement near the caatle of Monts Loto, routed the 
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Thus the duke’s authority was sufficient to prospt 
the enterprise, but his force was not at hand to support it, 
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spprehended that dimanion would ensue amongett 


both of their own country and party. Whilst i 
of apprehension, Francesco, sometime Count di P 
at Bologna, informed the rulers of the city, 
wished to be governed by one of the blood of Annibale, 
could tell them of one; and related that about twenty 
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of Neri, to whom the matter becoming known, he thought 
it ought neither to be despised nor too hastily accepted ; 
and that it would be best for Santi and those who had been 
sent from Bologna, to confer in the presence of Cosmo. 
They were ly introduced, and Santi was not merely 
honoured but adored by them, eo greatly were they influ- 
enced by the spirit of party. However, nothing was done at 
the time, except that Cosmo, taking Santi apart, spoke to 
him thas "No one can better advine you in this mater than 
yourself; for you have to take that course to which 

Swe mind prompts you. If you be the son of Broole Bea 
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‘THE VENETIANS TAKE CREMA. 
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Milan, or the Venetians her lords. Aad surely under such 
circumstances, no one could doubt which would be most to 
their advantage, to have for thes neighbour « powertl friend 
or 8 far more powerful foe. Neither need it be apprehended 
that the Milanese, while at war with the count, would submit 


they found him in such » condition as to give hopes of his 
ultimate success, they were to close with him, but, if other- 
wise, they were to draw out the time in diplomacy. 


CHAPTER V. 
Prosecution of the war between the count and the Milanese—The bed 


ami 

tnd the King of Naples for the war—The Venetians exc dieu 
in prepares for war—The emperor, Frode- 

fiek Til. at ce War in Lombardy between the duke of Mian 

sd the Venetians Ferrando ton of the king of Naples marches int 

‘Tuscany against the Plorentines. 


‘Tux ambassadors were at Reggio when they heard that the 
tha expired be approached the ity with hu forces, hoping 

ex e 8] 6 city wi forces, 7 
quickly to get poseseion of it in sks of the Venetians, who’ 
could bring no relief except from the side af the Adda, 
‘which route he could easily obstruct, and therefore had no 
apprehension (being then winter) of their arrival, and he 
trusted that, before the return of spring, he would be vic- 
torious, parieularly, ax by the death of Francesco Picsi. 
nino, there remained only Jacopo his brother, to command 
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the Milanese. The Venetians had sent an ambassador to 
‘Milan to confirm the citizens in their resolution of defence, 
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count, being in great want of forage, could not 
field, and must soon retire. He therefore advised 
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sador. Having thus almost become masters of the city, they 
considered what course was next to be adopted to escape 
from the horrors surrounding them, and to procure peace. A 
feeling universally prevailed, that as they could not preserve 
their own liberty, they ought to submit to a prince who could 
defend them. Some d King Alfonso, some the duke 
pbageicih and others the of France, but none mentioned 
count, so great was indignation 
fhe count geat was he general indignation agit 
Vicomereato proposed him, and explained in detail that v7 
they desired relief from war, no other plan was H aplenes since 
thet people of Milan required a certain and immediate 
and not a intent hope of succour, He apologised. ‘fer the 


count's , accused the Venetians, and all the 
wers of Ta which some from ambition and others 
trom avarice were averse to their possessing freedom. Hav- 


ing to dispose of their liberty, it would be preferable, he 
said, to obey one who knew and could defend them; so 
that, by their servitude they might obtain peace, and not 
bring upon themselves greater evils and more dangerous ware. 
He was listened to with the most profound attention; and, 
having concluded his harangue, it was unanimously resolved 
by the assembly, that the count should be called in, and 
Gasparre was appointed to wait upon him and signify their 
desire. By the people's command he conveyed the pleasing 
and happy intelligence to the count, who heard it with the 
utmost satisfaction, and entered Milan as prince on the.26th 
February, 1450, where he was received with the greatest 
pessible joy by thote wao, only a short time previously, had 
jeaped on him all the slanders that hatred could inspire. 

The news of this event reaching Florence, orders were im- 
mediately sent to the envoys who were upon the way to 
Milan, that instead of treating for his alliance with the count, 
they should congratulate the duke upon his victory ; they, 
arranging accordingly, had a most honourable reception, an 
were treated with all possible respect; for the duke rll 
knew that in all Italy he could not find braver or more faithful 
friends, to defend him against the power of the Venetians, 
than the Florentines, who, being no longer in fear of the 
house of Visconti, found themselves opposed by the Arra- 


gonese and Venetians ; for the Arragonese princes of Naples 





their ies 5 impaling them i 
hostilities, the king against the Florentines, and the Venetians 
against the duke, who, being fresh in the government, would, 
they imagined, be unable to resist them, even with all the aid 
he could obtain. 


between 
them was made not for injury to any, but solely for the mutual 
defence of their states. ee rennet aia 


besides 

between the duke and the is of Mantua ; matters which 

he declared to be injurious to the Venetians, and inconsistent 

with the fri ip hitherto subsisting between the two go- 
3, amicably reminding them, that one who infliets 
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general expressions of an amiable diposdon and. ndmont_ 
te peacs from the ing, empty excuses for having ex 

pelled the Florentines, and safe condnet for whoever 

‘should demand it; and alt he endeavoured, as much as 

: ata indication of his hostile desig 
ambassadors felt com of his unfriendly 

Sara otan met eae 

luke was 
‘mutual obli; and sh his means they arenes 


With the Genocee the old diferences with them : 
i ot small matters of dispute, being com] 
Shou the Venctiene ‘used every possible means to 


u 


it, and entreated the emperor of Constantinople to 
Florentines from his dominions ; so fierce was the animosity 
with which they on. this war, and so powerful their 
Just of dominion, that without least hesitation they 
sought the destruction of those who had been the occasion of 
their own power. ‘The emperor, , refused to listen 
to them. senate forbade the Florentine am- 
to enter their territories, tat beng fe 
Jeague with the king, they could not entertain them without 
his concurrence, ‘The Sienese received the ambassadors 
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fearing their own ruin before the league 

and therefore endeavoured to a] 

whose attack th is 

tians and the king (as was thon conjectured), were disposed 
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considered brave and faithful. Two hundred infantry were 
also sent by the Signory for its defence. Before this castle, 
thus provided, Ferrando sat down, and either from the valour 
of its defenders or his own deficiencies, thirty-six days 
pees he eek fe ello precip the city to 

tter provision for places of greater importance, to 

collect forces and conclude more tiene artangecnco te than 
hhad hitherto been made. The enemy next proceeded into the 
district of Chiane, where they attacked two small towns, the 
of private citizens, but could not capture them. 
iat encamped before the Castellina, a fortress upon 
of the Chianti, within ten miles of Sienna, weak 

from its defective construction, and still more so by its situ- 
ation; but, notwithstanding these defects, the ts was 


not beaten in phe battle, they could not be vanquished 
in the war generally ; for small castles, when lost, were re- 
covered at the peace, and larger places were in no 
‘because the enemy would not venture to attack them. The 
ad also a feet of about twenty vewel, comprising 
dopo Cetlins sce mo lay oft Piss, sacl 
‘of Castellina were moored near the Rovea di i 
sich om the nego fe governor he took, 
‘the surroundin, 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Conspiracy of Stefano Porcari against the government —The cm 
spirators discovered and punished—The Florentines recover the plsca 
they had lost—Gherardo Gambacorti, lord of Val di endesvous 
to transfer his territories to the king of Naples—Gallant conduct of 
Antonio Gualandi, who counteracts the design of Gambacorti—Rest 
of Anjou ia called into Ttaly bythe Florentings— René return to Fuses 
‘<The pope endeavours to restore peace—Peace proclaimed—Jacope 
Piccinino sitacke the Siennes. 


‘Tux pontiff did not interfere in these affairs further than to 
endeavour to bring the parties to a mutual accommodation; 
but while he refrained from external wars he incurred the 
danger of more serious troubles at home. Stefano Porcari 
was a Roman citizen, equally distinguished for nobility of 
birth and extent of learning, but still more by the excellence 
of his character. Like all who are in pursuit of glory, he 
resolved either to perform or attempt something worthy of 
memory, and thought he could not do better than deliver his 
country from the hands of the prelates, aud restore the an- 
cient form of government; hoping, in the event of success, 
to be considered a new founder or second father of the city. 
The dissolute manners of the priesthood, and the discontent 
of the Roman barons and people, encouraged him to look 
for a happy termination of his enterprise ; but he derived his 
greatest confidence from those verses of Petrarch in the 
canzone which begins, “Spirto gentil che quelle membra 
reggi,” where he says,— 
* Sopra il Monte Tarpejo canzon vedrai 
‘Un cavalier, ch’ Italia tutta onors, 
‘Pensoso piu d’altrui, che di se stesso.” 


Stefano, believing poets are sometimes endowed with a divine 
and prophetic spirit, thought the event must take place which 
Petrarch in this canzone seemed to foretell, and that he was 
destined to effect the glorious task; considering himself in 
Tearning, eloquence, friends, and influence, superior to any 
other citizen of Rome. Having taken these impressions, 
he had not sufficient prudence to avoid discovering his design 
by his discourse, demeanour, and mode of living ; so that 


Be yeew. 8 A.D. 1483. STEFANO PORCARI.! 


the pope becoming acquainted with it, in order to prevent 

the commission of some rash act banished him to Hologns, 
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of each case came to be difficulties wero 
ound in the way of effecting it.” King’ Alfonso required the 
Florentines to reimburse the expenses he had incurred in 
the war, and the Florentines demanded i 


each war, 
the allowed to recover from the princes of Mont 
ferrat and Savoy the places they had taken. To the other 
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Brvouzanldd PROGRESS OF THE TURKS. 
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ch anxious to restrain Jacopo Piccinino, did 
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raised, and mam 
their dress, to 


make provision for the defence of Christen- 


dom, which seemed in danger from the Turks, He sont 


ambassadors and 


preachers into every Christian country, to 


exhort princes and people to arm in defence of their 
aloes i persons and propaty contribute to 


not neglect to 
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may. The had Tost all its habitable character 5 
churches and dh were laid in heaps; nothing was 
heard but the Jamentations of those whose had 


perished, or whose cattle or friends were Burried beneath 
the ruins; and all who witnessed ‘the scene were filled with 
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e as the war w ‘unneces: 
caused J to make against the 54 
luce no important result, he rosolved to try what could 
done against those whom the conditions 1 
permitted him to . He therefore, in the year 1456, 
assailed the Genoese, both by sea and by i 
deprive the Fregosi of the restore the Ad- 


ing fortified his’ territories, did not concern himself, and 
this the king's enterprise produced no effect; but 
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church. 
It thus appeared that the internal dissonsions of Italy 
might be, quelled, and the pontif’ prepared to induce the 
of Christendom to unite in an enterprise against the 
eria tas Galivton bil Gceesonily cetignaeh nkas ie Dears 
arose between the Fregosi and John of Anjou, the lord of 
Genoa, which occasioned greater and more important wars 
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sidered a tolersble army; which, meeting the enemy upon 
the river Sarni, an f envuod in hich Fersanto eas 
routed, and many of his principal officers taken. After this 
defeat" the city of Naples alone, with s few smaller ‘places 
and princes of inferior note, adhered to Ferrando, the 

part having submitted to John. Jacopo Piccinino, he 
victory, advised an immediate march upon Naples; but John 
declined this aying, he would frst reduce the remainder of 
the kingdom, and then attack the seat of government. This 
resolution occasioned the failure of his enterprise ; for he 
did not consider how much more easily the members follow 
the head than the head the members. 

‘After his defeat, Ferrando took refuge in Naples, whither 
the scattered remnants of his people followed him; and by 
soliciting his friends, he obtained money and a mall force. 
He sent again for assistance to the pope and the duke, by 
Doth of whom he was supplied more liberally and speedily 
than before ; for they began to entertain most serious appre- 
hensions of his losing the kingdom. His hopes were thus 
revived; and, marching from Naples, he regained his repu- 
tation in his dominions, and soon obtained the places of 
which he had been deprived. While the war was proceeding 
in the kingdom, a circumstance occurred by which John of 
Anjou lost his influence, and all chance of success in the 
enterprise. The Genoese had become so weary of the 
haughty and avaricious dominion of the French, that they 
took arms against the viceroy. and compelled him to seck 
refuge in the castelletto ; the Fregosi and the Adorni united 
in the enterprise against him, and were aststod with money 
and troops by the duke of Milan, both for the recovery and 
Preservation of the government. "At the same time, King 

né coming with a Beet to the assistance of his son, and 
hoping to recover Genoa by means of the castelletto, upon 
landing his forces was 80 completely routed, that he was 
compelled to return in disgrace to Provence. When the 
news of his father's defeat reached Naples, John was greatly 
alarmed, but continued the war for a time by the assist- 
ance of those barons who, being rebcls, knew they would 
obtain no terms from Ferrando. At length, after various 
trifling occurrences, the two royal armies came to an engage- 
ment, in which John was routed near Trois, in the year 1463. 
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have dilated too much in speaking of those which occurred 
in Lombardy and Naples. But as I have not already avoided, 
0 it is not my intention in future to forbear similar 
sions. For although we have not engaged to give an account 
of the affairs of Italy, still it would be improper to neglect 
noticing the most remarkable of them. If they were 
wholly omitted, our history "onl ot be go wall adertond 
neither would ‘it be so instructive or agreeable; 
from the proceedings of £ the other princes ant states of Italy, 
have most commonly arisen those wars in which the Flo- 
rentines were com] to take Thus, from the war 
between John of Anjou and King Ferrando, originated those 
serious enmities and hatred which ensued between Ferrando 
and the Florentines, particularly the house of Medici. The 
king complained of 8 want of assistance during the war, and 
of the aid afforded to his enemy; and from his angee 
originated the greatest evils, as will be hereafter seen. 
Having, in speaking of external affairs, come down to the 
year 1463, it will be necessary, in order to make our narrative 
‘of the contemporaneous domestic transactions clearly under- 
stood, to revert to a period several years back. But first, 
according to custom, I would offer a few remarks referring 
to the events about to be narrated, and genie, that those who 
think a republic may be kept in perfect ‘of purpose are 
greatly deceived. True it is, that some divisions injure re- 
publics, whilst others are beneficial to them. When accom- 
panied by factions and parties they are injurious; but when 
maintained without them they contribute to their prosperity. 
‘The legislator of a republic, since it is impossible to prevent 
the existence of dissensions, must at least take care to pre- 
‘vent the growth of faction. It may therefore be observed, 
that citizens acquire reputation and power in two ways; the 
one public the other private. Influence is acquired publicly 
song a battle, taking possession of a territory, ful- 
luties of an embassy with care and prudence, o 
oF giving wise counsel attended by a happy result. Private 
methods are, conferring benefits upon individuals, defend- 
ing them against the magistrates, supporting them with 
money, and raising them to undeserved honours; or with 
public’ games and entertainments gaining the affection of 


the populace. This mode af procedure produces parties and 
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the beginning of the evils which took 
those in power were openly adi 
councils not to renew the power of the balia, but to close 
the balloting purses, and appoint the magistrates by drawing 
from the polling or squittini previously made. To restrain 
this disposition, Cosmo had the choice of two alternatives, 
either forcibly to assume the government, with the partisans 
he possessed, and drive out the others, or to allow the matter 
to take it course, and let his friends ‘see they were not de- 
priving him of power, but rather themselves. He chose 
the latter; for he well knew that at all events the purses 
being filled with the names of his own friends, he incurred 
no risk, and could take the government into his own hands 
whenever he found aren Tis ahiet offcen of state 
being again filled by lot, the mass of the degan to 
think they had recovered their liberty, and that the decisions 
of the magistrates were according to their own judgments, 
unbiassed by the influence of the great. At the same time, 
the friends of different grandees were humbled; and many 
who had commonly seen their houses filled with suitors and 
presents, found themselves destitute of both. Those who 
‘who had previously been very powerful were reduced to an 
equality with men whom they had been accustomed to con- 
sider inferior; and those formerly far beneath them were 
now become their equals. No respect or deference was paid 
to them; they were often ridiculed and derided; and fre- 
quently heard themselves and the republic mentioned in the 
‘open streets without the least deference; thus they found 
it was not Cosmo but themselves that had lost the govern- 
ment. Cosmo appeared not to notice these matters; and 
whenever any subject ‘was proposed in favour of the people 
he was the first to support it. But the greatest cause of 
alarm to the higher classes, and his most favourable oppor. 
tunity of retaliation, was the revival of the catasto, or pro- 
Berty-tax of 1427, so that individual contributions were 

mined by statute, and not by a ect of persons appointed 
for its regulation, 

‘This law being re. ished, and a magistracy created to 
earry it into effect, the nobility assembled, and went to Cosmo 
to beg he would rescue them and himself from the power 
of the plebeians, and restore to the government the reputation 


in 1456; 80 that 
the deliberative 








grandees again came to Cosmo, and most humbl} he 
frould assemble eins goer coun or pehanent 
but this he refused, for he wished to of 
their great mistake ; and when Donato Cocchi, being gom- 
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of buildings in Italy alone, he erected an hospital at Jeruss- 
em, for the reception of poor and infirm pilgrims. Although 
his habitations, like all his other works and actions, were 
quite of a regal character, and he alone was prince 0a Ta. 
rence, still everything was 20 tempered with hi ' 
that he peg a Lee the decent moderation of civil 
life; in his conversation, his servants, his travelling, his 
mode of living, and the relationships he formed, the modest 
demeanour of the citizen was always evident; for he was 
aware thata constantexhibition of pomp brings more envy’ 
its possessor than greater realities borne without oatentation. 
Thus in selecting consorta for his sons, he did not seek the 
iance of princes, but for Giovanni chose glia. degti 
Alessandri, and for Piero, Lucrezia de’ Tornabuoni. 
gave his grand-daughters, the children of Piero, Bianca to 
Guglielmo de’ Pazzi, and Nannina to Bernardo Ruccellai 
No one of his time possessed such an intimate knowledge 
of government and state affairs as himself; and hence amid 
such a variety of fortune, in a city so given to change, and 
amongst a people of such extreme inconstancy, he retained 
spuisconioa: A tia goternanan’ aiy-one youre’ tar being en- 
dowed with the utmost prudence, he foresaw evils at a dis 
tance, and therefore had an opportunity either of averting 
them, or preventing their injurious results. He thus not 
only vanquished domestic and civil ambition, but humbled 
the pride of many princes with so much fidelity and address, 
that whatever powers were in league with himself and his 
country, either overcame their adversaries, or remained un- 
injured by his alliance; and whoever were opposed to him, 
lost either their time, money, or territory. Of this the Ve- 
netians afford a sufficient proof, who, whilst in league with 
him against Duke Filippo were always victorious, but apart 
from him were always conquered ; first by Filippo and then 
by Francesco. When they joined Alfonso against the Flo- 
rentine republic, Cosmo, by his commercial credit, 80 drained 
Naples and Venice of money, that they were glad to obtain 
ace upon any terms it was thought proper to grant. 
atever difficulties he had to contend with, ‘whether orth: 
in the city or without, he brought to a happy issue, at once 
glorious to himself and destructive to his enemies; so that 
civil discord strengthened his government in Florence, and 
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his barons, who, with the assistance of Francis duke of Brt- 
tany and Charles duke of Burgundy, were in arms agai 

him, This attack was so serious, that he was o 
render further assistance to John of Anjou in his enterpri 

against Genoa and Naples ; ‘nd, otanding in need of all de 
forces he could raise, ve over Savona (which still re 
mained in the power of French) to the duke of Milas, 
‘and also intimated, that if he wished, he had his permission 
to undertake the conquest of Genos. Francesco accepted 
the proposal, and with the influence afforded by the king's 
friendship, and the assistance of the Adorni, he became lord 
of Genoa. In acknowledgment of this benefit, he sent fiftees 
hundred horse into France for the king's service, under the 
command of Galeazzo, his eldest son. Thus Ferrando of 
Arragon and Francesco Sforza became, the latter duke of 
Lombardy and prince of Genoa, and the former sovereign of 
the whole kingdom of Naples. Their families being allied 
by marriage, they thought they might so confirm their 
power as to secure to themselves its enjoyment during life, 
and at their deaths, its unencumbered reversion to their 
heirs. To attain this end, they considered it necessary that 
the king should remove all ground of apprehension from those 
barons who had offended him in the war of John of Anjos, 
and that the duke should extirpate the adherents of the 
Bracceschi, the natural enemies of his family, who, under 
‘Jacopo Piccinino, had attained the highest reputation. The 
latter was now the first general in Italy, and possessing no 
territory, he naturally excited the apprehension of all who 
had dominions, and especially of the duke, who, conscious 
of what he had himself done, thought he could neither enjoy 
his own estate in safety, nor leave them with any degree of 
security to his son during Jacopo’s lifetime. The king, 
therefore, strenuously endeavoured to come to terms with his 
barons, and using his utmost ingenuity to secure them, suc- 
ceeded in his object ; for they perceived their ruin to be in- 
evitable if they continued at war with their sovereign, though 
from submission and confidence in him, they would still have 
reason for apprehension. Mankind are always most eaget 
to avoid a certain evil; and hence inferior powers are easily 
deceived by princes. ‘The barons, conscious of the danger of 
continuing the war, trusted the king’s promises, and having 
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and witnessing @ universal peace, thought 
suitable opportunity to lead the Christians against the Turky, 
Sas ecoges mendes Susie ts Bowe wie 

ny Soong aoagir nr mencned pear gma oo 
or money; w! ina, ki fangary, and Charis; 
duke of Burgundy, intimated their intention of joining the 
enterprise in person, and were by the pope appointed leedess 
of the expedition. ‘The pontiff was so fall of expectation, 
that he left Rome and to Ancona, where it bed 
heen srrentod stat the whole acssy ohould be sesecibed, en 
the Venetians engaged to send ships thither to convey the 


forces to Sclavonia. Upon the arrival of the pope in that 
city, there was soon such a concourse of people, that ina 





their word,than for the purpose of conveying troops. Duriag. 
this position of affairs, the pope, being old and ‘Bf, det 
and the assembled troops returned to their homes.” The 
death of the pontiff occurred in 1465, and Paul IL. of Vene- 
tian origin, was chosen to succeed him ; and that nearly all 
the principalities of Italy might change their rulers 

the same period, in the following year Francesco Sform, 
duke of Milan, also died, having occupiod the dukedom 
sixteen years, and Galeazzo, his son, succeeded him. 

The death’ of this prince infused redoubled energy into 
the Florentine dissensions, and caused them to produce more 
prompt effects than they would otherwise have done. Upon 
the demise of Cosmo, his son Piero, being heir to the wealth 
and government of his father, called to his assistance Dio- 
tisalvi Neroni, a man of great influence and the highest 
reputation, in whom Cosmo reposed so much confidence that 
just before his death he recommended Piero to be wholly 
guided by him, both with regard to the government of the 
city and the management of his fortune. Piero acquainted 
Diotisalvi with the opinion Cosmo entertained of him, and 
‘aid that as he wished to obey his father, though now no 
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who knew Luca unfit to be at the head of a government, 
thought that of necessity on Piero's removal, the whole an- 
thority of the state would devolve upon himself; Niccolo 
Soderini desired the city to enjoy greater liberty, and for the 
Jaws to be equally binding upon all, Agnolo Aceajuoli was 
e [edici, for the following reasons : 
is son, Raffuello, had some time before married Alessandra 
de’ Bardi, and received with her a large dowry. She, either 
by her own fault or the misconduct of others, suffered much 
ill-treatment both from her father-in-law and her husband, 
and in consequence Lorenzo d’ Ilarione, her kinsman, out 
of pity for the girl, being accompanied by several armed 
men, took her away from Agnolo's house. The Accinjuoli 
complained of the injury done them by the Bardi, and the 
‘matter was referred to Cosmo, who decided that the Accia- 
juoli should restore to Alessandra her fortune, and then leave 
it to her choice cither to return to her husband or not. 
Agnolo thought Cosmo had not, in this instance, treated him 
as a friend; and having been unable to avenge himself on the 
father, he now resolved to do his utmost to ruin the son. 
These conspirators, although each was influenced by a dif- 
ferent motive from the rest, affected to have only one object 
in view, which was that the city should be governed by the 
magistrates, and not be subjected to the counsels of a few 
individuals. The odium against Piero, and opportunities of 
injuring him, were increased by the number of merchants who 
failed about this time ; for it was reported that he, in having, 
quite unexpectedly to all, resolved to call in his debta, had, 
to the disgrace and ruin of the city, caused them to become 
insolvent. To this was added, endeavour to obtain 
Clarice degli Orsini as wife of Lorenzo, his eldest son; and 
hence his enemies took occasion to say, it was quite clear, 
that as he despised a Florentine alliance, he no longer con- 
sidered himself one of the people, and was preparing to 
make himself prince; for he who refuses his fellow citizens 
as relatives, desires to make them slaves, and therefore 
cannot expect to have them as friends. The leaders of the 
sedition thought they had the victory in their power ; for the 
greater part of the citizens followed them, deceived by the 
name of liberty which they, to give their purpose a graceful 
covering, adopted upon their ensigns. 
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alliance from mere avarice, and that there was nothing so im- 
portant to the republic, and to the whole of Italy, as their 
alliance with the duke; that the Venetians, while they 
were united, could not hope either by feigned friendship or 
‘open war to injure the duchy; but as soon as they per- 
ceived the Florentines alienated from him they would prepere 
for hostilities, and, finding him young, new in the govern- 
ment, and without friends, they either by force of 
fraud, compel him to join them in which case the rain of 
the republic would be inevitable. 

The arguments of Piero were without effect, and the ani- 
mosity of the parties began to be openly manifested in their 
nocturnal assemblies ; the friends of the Medici meeting in 
the Crocetta, and their adversaries in the Pieta. The latter 
being anxious for Piero's ruin, had induced many citizens to 
subscribe their names as favourable to the undertaking. Upon 
one occasion, particularly when considering the course to be 
adopted, although all agreed that the power of the Medici 
ought to be reduced, different opinions were given concerning 
the means by which it should be effected; one party, the 
most temperate and reasonable, held that ns the authority 
of the balia had ceared, they must take care to prevent ite 
renewal; it would then be found to be the universal wish 
that the magistrates and councils should govern the city, and 
in a short time Picro’s power would be visibly diminished, 
and, as a consequence of his loss of influence in the govern- 
ment, his commercial credit would also fail; for his affairs 
were in such a state, that if they could prevent him from 
using the public money his ruin must ensue. They would 
thus be in no farther danger from him, and would succeed in 
tho recovery of their liberty, without the death or exile of 
any individual; but if they attempted violence they would 
incur great dangers: for mankind sre willing to allow one 
who falls of himself to meet his fate, but if pushed down they 
would hasten to his relief; so that if they adopted no extra- 
ordinary measures against him, he will have no reason for 
defence or aid; and if he were to seck them it would be 
greatly to his own injury, by creating such a general sus- 
Picion as would accelerate his ruin, and justify whatever 
course they might think proper to adopt, Meny of the 
assembly were dissatisfied with this tardy method of pro- 
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was drawn Gonfalonier of Justice. to see 
by what a concourse, not only of tizens, bat 
also of the populace, he was accompanied to the palace ; and 


while on the way thither an olive wreath was placed upon his 
head, to signify that upon him depended the safety and 
liberty of the city. This, among many similar instances, 
serves to prove how undesirable it is to enter upon office of 

wrer exciting inordinate expectations; for, being anable to 
Riist them (many looking for more than it ia possible. to 
Berform), shame and disappointment are the ordinary result, 

‘ommaso and Niccolo Soderini were brothers. Niccolo was 
the more ardent and spirited, Tommaso the wiser man; who, 
being very much the friend of Piero, and knowing that his 
brother desired nothing but the liberty of the city, and the 
stability of the republic, without injury to any, advised him 
to make new Squittini, by which means the election purse 
might be filled with the names of those favourable to his 
design. Niccolo took his brother's advice, and thus wasted 
the period of his magistracy in vain hopes, which his friends, 
the leading conspirators, allowed him to do from motives of 
envy; for they were unwilling that the goverament should 
be reformed by the authority of Niccolo, and thought they 
would be in time enough to effect their purpose under another 
gonfalonicr, Thus the magistracy of Niccolo expired; and 
having commenced many things without completing aught, 
he retired from office with much less credit than he had en- 
tered upon it. 

‘This circumstance caused the aggrandisement of Piero's 
party, whose friends entertained stronger hopes, while thoee 
who had been neutral or wavering became his adherents; 
so that both sides being balanced, many months elapsed 
without any open demonstration of their particular designs. 
Piero's party continuing to gather strength, his enemies’ 
indignation inereasod in proportion; and they now de- 
termined to effect by force what they cither could not ac- 
complish, or were unwilling to attempt by the medium 
of the magistrates, which was the assassination of Piero, 
who lay sick at Careggi, and to this end order the mar- 

is of Ferrara nearcr to the city with his forces, 
that after Picro's death he might lead them into the 
Pinzza, and thus compel the Signory to form a government 
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made up; he had been induced to davert his party by new 
conditions and promises of alliance from Piero; for one of 
his nieces had beon married to Giovanni Tornabuoni. He, 
therefore, advised Niccolo to dismiss his followers and retar. 
home, telling him he ought to be satisfied, if the city were 
governed by the magistrates, which would certainly be the 
case, and that all ought to lay aside their weapons; for the 
Signory, most of whom were friendly, would decide their 
differences. Niccolo, finding him impracticable, returned 
home ; but before he left, he said, “I can do the city no 
good alone, but I can easily foresee the evils that will befall 
her. This resolution of yours will rob our country of her 
liberty ; you will lose the government, I shall lose my pro- 
perty, and the rest will be exiled.” 

During this disturbance, the Signory closed the palace, and 
kept their magistrates about them, without showing favour 
to either party. The citizens, especially those who had fol- 
lowed Lucca Pitti, finding Piero fally preparcd and his ad- 
versaries unarmed, began to consider, not how they might 
injure him, but how, with least observation, glide into the 
ranks of his friends. ‘The principal citizens, the leaders 
of both factions, assembled in the palace in the presence of 
the Signory, and spoke respecting the state of the city and 
the reconcliation of parties; ant ea the infirmities of Piero 
prevented him from being present, they, with one exception, ~ 
unanimously determined to wait upon him at his house. 
Niccolo Soderini having first placed his children and his 
effects under the care of his brother Tommaso, withdrew 
to his villa, there to await the event, but apprehended 
misfortune to himself and ruin to his country. The other 
citizens coming into Piero's presence, one of them who had 
Deen sppointed spokesman, complained of the disturbances 
that had arison in the city, and endeavoured to show, that 
those must be most to blame who had been first to take up 
arms; and not knowing what Piero (who was evidently the 
first to do so) intended, they had come in order to be informed 
of his design, and if it had in view the welfare of the city, 
they were desirous of supporting it. Picro replied, that not 
those who first take arms are the most to blame, but those 
who give the first occasion for it, and if they would reflect 
Tittle on their mode of proceeding towards himself, they 
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as soon as he assumed its duties, every requisite 
ment having been previously made, the people were © 
the piazza, and a new Balia created, wholly in favour of 
Piero, who soon afterwards filled all the offices of govern- 
ment according to his own pleasure. These transactions 
ularmed the leaders of the ite faction, and Agnolo Ac- 
ciajuoli fied to Naples, Diotisalvi Neroni and Niccolo Sode- 

ini to Venice. Luca Pitti remained in Florence, trusting to 
his new relationship and the promises of Piero. The refa- 
gees were declared rebels, and all the family of the Neroni 
were dispersed. Giovanni di Neroni, then archbishop of 
Florence, to avoid a greater evil, became a voluntary exile at 
Rome ; and to many other citizens who fled, various places 
of banishment were appointed. Nor was this considered 
sufficient; for it was ordered that the citizens should go in 
solemn procession to thank God for the preservation of the 
government and the re-union of the city, during the perform 
ance of which, some were taken and tortured, and part of 
them afterwards put to death and exiled. In this great 
vicissitude of affairs, there was not a more remarkable in- 
stance of the uncertainty of fortune than Luca Pitti, who 
soon found the difference between victory and defeat, honour 
and disgrace. His house now presented only a vast solitude, 
where previously crowds of citizens had assembled. In the 
streets, his friends and relatives, instead of accompanying, 
were afraid even to salute him. Some of them were deprived 
of the honours of government, others of their property, and 
all alike threatened. The superb edifices he had commenced 
were abandoned by the builders ; the benefits that had been 
conferred upon him, were now exchanged for injuries, the 
honours for disgrace. Hence many of those who had pre- 
sented him with articles of value now demanded them back 
again, as being only lent ; and those who had been in the 
habit of extolling him as a man of surpassing excellence, 
now termed him violent and ungrateful. So that, when too 
late, he regretted not having taken the advice of Niccolo 
Soderini, and preferred an honourable death in battle, than 
to a life of ignominy amongst his victorious enemies. 

The exiles now began to consider various means of re- 
covering that citizenship which they had not been able to 
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abortive. Diotisalvi Neroni and Niccolo Soderini strenu- 





Florence in the changes of 1434. He possessed great infu- 
ence, and was considered one of the richest merchants. The 
newly banished pointed out to Giovanni Francesco how easily 
they might return to their country, if the Venetians were to 
undertake the enterprise, and that it was most probable they 
would do so, if they had pecuniary assistance, but that other- 
wise it would be doubtful. Giovanni Francesco, wishing to 
avenge his own injurics, at once fell in with their ideas, and 
promised to contribute to the success of the attempt all the 
means in his power. On this they went to the Doge, and 
complained of the exile they were compelled to endure, for 
no other reason, they said, than for having wished their coun- 
tay should be subject to equal laws, and that the magistrates 
should govern, not a few private individuals; that Piero de’ 
Medici with his adherents, who were accustomed to act 
tyrannically, had secretly taken up arms, deceitfully induced 
them to lay their own aside, and thus, by fraud, expelled 
them from thcir country; that, not content with’ this, they 
made the Almighty himsclf'a means of oppression to 
soveral, who, trusting to their promises, had remained in 
the city and were there betrayed ; for, during public wor- 
ship and solemn supplications, that the Deity might seem 
to participate in their treachery, many citizens had been 
seized, imprisoned, tortured, and put to death; thus afford- 
ing to the world a horrible and impious precedent. To 
avenge themselves for thesc injuries, they knew not where 
to turn with so much hope of success as to the senate, which, 
having always enjoyed their liberty, ought to compassionate 
those who had lost it. ‘They therefore called upon them 2s 
free men to assist them against tyrants; as pious, against the 
wicked ; and would remind the Venetians, that it was the 
family of the Medici who had robbed them of their domi- 
nions in Lombardy, contrary to the wish of the other citizens, 
and who, in opposition to the interests of the senate, had 
favoured and supported Francesco, so, that if the exiles’ dis 
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sioned general dissotisfaction among the Florentines; for 
they found themselves involved in an expensive war, from 
which no advantage could be derived. The magistrates com- 
plained of these spiritless proceedings to those who had been 
appointed commissaries to the expedition; but they replied, 
that the entire evil was chargeable upon the Duke Galeazso, 
who, possessing great authority and little experience, was 
unable to suggest useful measures, and unwilling to take the 
advice of those who were more capable; and therefore any 
demonstration of courage or energy would be impracticable 
so long as he remained with the army. Hereupon the Flo- 
rentines intimated to the duke, that his presence with the 
forces was in many ways advantageous and beneficial, and of 
itself sufficient to alarm the enemy; but they considered his 
his own safety, and that of his dominions, much more im- 
portant than their own immediate convenience; because #0 
Tong as the former were safe the Florentines had nothing 
to fear, and all would go well; but if his dominions were to 
suffer, they might then apprehend all kinds of misfortune 
They assured him they did not think it prudent for him to be 
absent 0 long from Milan, having recently succeeded to the 
government. and being surrounded by many powerful enemi 
and suspected neighbours; while any who were desirous of 
plotting against him, had an opportunity of doing so with 
impunity. They would, therefore, advise him to return to 
his territories, leaving part of his troops with them for the 
use of the expedition. ‘This advice pleased Galeazzo, who, 
in consequence, immediately withdrew to Milan. ‘The Flo- 
rentine generals being now left without any hindrance, to 
show that the cause assigned for their inaction was the true 
one, pressed the enemy more closely, so that they came to a 
regular engagement, which continued half a day, without 
either party yielding. Some horses were wounded, and 
Prisoners taken, but no death occurred. Winter having 
arrived, and with it the usual time for armies to retire into 
quarters, Bartolomeo Coglione withdrew to Ravenna, the 
Florentine forces into Tuscany, and those of the king and 
duke, each to the territories of their sovereign. As this 
attempt had not occasioned any tumult in Florence, contrary 
to the rebels’ expectation, and the troops they had hired were 
in want of pay, terms of peace were proposed, and easily 











where, upon a small allowed him by the Venetians. 
he grew old and He was considered a just and brave 
man, but over cautious and slow to determine, a 


Upon the restoration of peace, those who remained vie- 
torious in Florence, as if unable to convince themselves they 
Lew Sore at remnant: seo not merely their ene- 
mies, but all wi ey 
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Christian name. About this time died Borso, marquis of 
Ferrara, who wns succeeded by his brother Ercole. Gis- 
mondo da the inveterate enemy of the church also 
expired, and his natural brother Roberto, who was afterwards 
one of the best generals of Italy, succeeded him. 
Paul died, and was succeeded by Sixtus IV. 4 
called Francesco da Savona, s man of the ery lomeat ae 
who by his talents had become general of the order of Bt 
Francis, and afterwards cardinal. He was the first who began 
to show how far a pope might go, and how much that which 
previously led a8 sinful lost its iniquity when com- 
mad by ‘a pontiff. Among others of his family were Piero 
, who, according to universal belief, were his 
th though’ he designated them by terme reflecting lew 
scandal on his characier. Piero being «. priest, was ad- 
vanced to the dignity of ‘ardial with of Bt. Sixtus. 
To Girolamo he gave the city of Furli, taken from Antonio 
Ordelaffi, whose ancestors had held that territory for many 
generations. This ambitious method of procedure made him 
more regarded by the princes of Italy, and all sought to 
obtain his friendship. ‘The duke of Milan gave his natuéal 
daughter Caterina to Girolamo, wth the city of Imolay which 
iad taken from Taddeo degli Alidossi, as her portion. 
New matrimonial alliances ‘were formed between the duke 
and king Ferrando; Elisabetta, daughter of Alfonso, the 
king’s eldest son, being united to Giovan-Galeazzo, the eldest 
ton of the duke. 

Italy being at peace, the principal employment of her 
princes was to watch each other, and strengthen their own 
influence by new alliances, leagues, or friendships. But 
in the midst of this repore, Florence endured great op- 
Pression from her principal citizens, and the infirmities ef 

ero incapacitated him from restraining their ambition. 
However, to relieve his conscience, and, if possible, to make 
them ashamed of their conduct, he tent for them to his 
house, and addressed them in the following words : 
never thought a time would come when the behaviour of my 
friends would compel me to esteem and desire the society of 
my enemies, and wish thet I had been defeated rather than 
victorious ; for I believed myself to be associated with those 
‘who would set some bounds to their avarice, and who, after 
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Among the principal citizens in the government of Flo- 
ened? and very superior to the rest, was Tommaso Soderini, 
whose prudence and authority were well known not only 
at home, but throughout Italy. After Piero’s death, the 
whole city looked up to him; many citizens waited upon 
him at his own house, as the head of the government, and 
several princes addressed him by letter; but he, impar- 
tially estimating his own fortune and that of the house of 
Medici, made no reply to the princes’ communications, and 
told the citizens, it was not his house but that of the Me- 
dici they ought to visit. To demonstrate by his actions 
the sincerity and integrity of his advice, he assembled all 
the heads of noble families in the convent of St. Antonio, 
whither he also brought Lorenzo and Giuliano de’ Medici, 
and in a long and serious speech upon the state of the city, 
the condition of Italy, and the views of her princes, he as- 
sured them, that that if they wished to live in peace and 
unity in Florence, free both from internal dissensions and 
foreign wars, it would be necessary to respect the sons of 
Piero and support the reputation of their house ; for men 
never regret their continuance in a course sanctioned by 
custom, whilst new methods are soon adopted and as speedily 
set aside; and it has always been found easier to maintain a 
power which by its continuance has outlived envy, than to 
raise a new one, which innumerable unforeseen causes may 
overthrow. When Tommaso had concluded, Lorenzo spoke, 
and, though young, with such modesty and discretion that 
all present felt a presentiment of his becoming what he af- 
terwards proved to be; and before the citizens departed they 
swore to regard the youths as their sons, and the brothers 

romised to look upon them as their parents. After this, 

renzo and Giuliano were honoured as princes, and resolved 
to be guided by the advice of Tommaso Soderi 

‘While profound tranquillity prevailed both at home and 
abroad, no wars disturbing the general repose, there arose an 
unexpected disturbance, which came like a presage of future 
evils. Among the ruined families of the party of Luce 
Pitti, was that of the Nardi; for Salvestro and his brothers, 
the heads of the house, were banished and aftcrwards de- 
clared rebels for having taken part in the war under Barto- 
Jommeo Coglione. Bernardo, the brother of Salvestro, 
was young, prompt, and bold, and on account of his poverty, 
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being unable to alleviate the sorrows of exile, while the peace 

extinguished all hopos of his return to the city, he determined 

to attempt some means of re-kindling the war; for a trifling 

‘commencement often Profuces,grest results, ad men more 
y 


‘and consequent bloodshed. He was also aware that 
the people of Prato considered themselves injured by the 

de and avarice of their governors, and that some were ill. 
isposed towards Florence; therefore all things considered, 
he hoped to be able to kindle a fire in Tuscany (should Prato 
rebel) which would be fostered by so many, that those whe 
‘might wish to extinguish it would fail in the attempt. He 
communicated his ideas to Diotisalvi Neroni, and asked kim, 
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una grassa vittoria, On the other hand, Lorenzo de’ 
Modici, thinking this an opportunity for exhibiting his 


dence and wisdom, and being strenuously iS 

who envied the influence ‘Tommaso Soderini, resolved to 
them, and punish the of the 

of Volterra with arms declating hat if they were not made a 

a striking example, ‘without the or 

respect, upon every slight occasion, adopt a similar course. 

The enterprise being resolved on, the Volterrani were told 


session of it, ‘They then encamped before the city, which, 
being in a lofty situation, and precipitous on all sides, could 
only be approached. by a’ narrow pass near the church of St. 
Alessandro. The Volterrani had engaged for their defence 


* A lean peace is better thin a fat victory, 
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evil than to originated the and destruction of 
the city; aE Si ny bel rant hore 
neither women nor sacred ‘and the 
soldiery, those Tor la dafonco a Pell ais sal 
ants, plundered came within their reach, The news 
of this victory was received with great joy at Florence, and 
as the expedition had been undertaken wholly by the advice 


of the intimate friends of Tommaso 





CHAPTER VI. 
Og, ofthe aime, btn Sis IV. and Leen de Mach 
Carlo di Braccio da Pi attacks the Siennese—Carlo retires 
desire of the Florenti ney nt Gal a f ine 


is vices—Ho in lain by the couspizeton—The 


Tux pope, anxious to retain the territories of the church in 
obedience, had caused Spoleto to be sacked for having, thro 
internal factions, fallen into rebellion. Citta di Castello bei 
in the same state of contumacy, he besieged that place; ani 
Niceoo ‘Vitelit its prises, being on intimate terms with Lo- 
renzo de’ Medici, obtained assistance from him, which, though 
inadequate, was quite enough to originate that enmity between 
Sixtus IV. and the Medici afterwards productive of such 
unheppy results. Nor would this have been so long in de- 
velopment had not the death of Frate Piero, cardinal of St. 
Sixtus, taken place; who, after having travelled over Italy 
and visited Venice and Milan onder the pretence of doing 
honour to the marriage of Ercole, marquis of Ferrara), went 
about sounding the minds of the princes, to learn how they 
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tian alliance, and aimociele then eee for 
the pope did not think the church could maintain her repu- 
on 

them 


ir friendship as to be able the more easily to 
jure them. ‘Two years passed away in these jealousies 
and discontents belore a any disturbance broke ‘out; but 
the emir 
‘Tuscany. 


and the hopes they entertained from himself, received amongst 
of tei repablie. The term of his engage- 
must haying a dno: design to renew it imme 


diately, but resolved sonicy it thy ha core onan his 

father's reputation, he could recover possession of 

‘To this the Venetians willingly goood for they 

Coes eir dominion by any changes that in the 
states. Carlo consequently came into Tuscany, 

Tat found owe Sficies ns Stone open Peep 

he had anticipated, on account of its allied with. the 


Florentines; and desirous of doing something worthy 
memory, he made war upon the Siennese lleging them: fo 
indebted to him for services performed by his father in 
alfuire of that republic, and attacked them with such 
as to threaten the total overthrow of their dominion. 
Biennese, ever ready to suspect the Flore: per 
suaded themselves that this outrage had been committed with 


reece 


[Bi 


Florence, to com} of the injuries had 
vitly inti that if Carle bed not bows 
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toiido ing in their power to puta to them, 
and allo the aban fo woe witever lame they 


to 
desist. ‘Carlo complained that the nes, by thei un- 
willingness to support him, deprived themselves 
moet valoable seyeisiton and ‘him of great glory 
ion of 
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‘those who had delivered them from an evil to which they 


them. 
Whilst transactions between the king and the 
‘wore in progress, and those in Tuseany in the manner we 
related, an event of greater importance occurred in 


‘Lombardy. 
fo hep ger rt eg 
Latin language to the youth of the principal families in Milan. 
Either out of hatred bere manners of the 
duke, or from some other cause, he constantly deprecated the 
condition of those who live under a bud prince ; calling those 
= who had the good fortune to be born and 
ve in a republic. He endeavoured to show that the most 
celebrated men had been produced in iblies, and not reared 
under tha’ the former “cherish virtue, wilt te 
latter it; the advantage from virtuous 
‘men, whilst the latter naturally fear them. ‘The youths with 
whom he was most intimate were Giovanni 
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became odious to all. Not content with + the 


wives of the nobility, he also took pleasure in it 
notorious; nor was he satisfied with murdering individuals 
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concede to Giovanandrea possession of the monastery of 
Miramondo, of which he had obtained a grant from the 
for a near relative. ‘These private injaries increased 


from attending, on any account whatever, the rest 
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i solemnity, to the church martyr, they 
considered this the most stable opportunity for the execu- 
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emergencies, some fied from the church, and others 
‘wards the scene of tumult, both without. any definite 
‘or knowledge of what had occurred. Those, 

‘wore nearest the duke and had seen him slain, 
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his house. Here he remained two days, not without hope 
that some disturbance might arise in Milan which would con- 

i and apprehensive 
, he endeavoured to 


the eword unseated, rely 
ted the aoe words, in 








nated 2 peace of twelve years’ continuance, as will be shown 
in the fo book ; which, having commenced with blood 
and horror, will have « melancholy and tearful conclusion. 
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BOOK VIL 
CHAPTER I. 





I a. - 
tent to FlorenceThe pope jos the —The ki 

me Jan teeming —the ig of Kae 

F attempts to kill Larenso and Giuliano 

—Their final arrangement—Order of the conspiracy. 
‘Tu1s book commencing between two conspiracies, the one 
at Milan already narrated, the other yet to be recorded, it 
would seem appropriate, and in accordance with our ustal 
custom, were we to treat of the nature and importance of 
these terrible demonstrations. This we should willingly do 
had we not discussed the matter elsewhere, or could it be 
comprised in few words. But requiring much consider. 
ation, and being already noticed in another place, it will 
be omitted, and we shall proceed with our narrative. The 
government of the Medici having subdued all its avowed 
enemies in order to obtain for that family undivided as- 
thority, and distinguish them from other citizens in their 
relation to the rest, found it necessary to subdue those 
who secretly plotted against them, Whilst Medici contended 
with other families their equals in authority and reputation, 
thos who envied their power were able to oppose them 
openly without danger of being suppressed at the fit 
demonstration of hostility; for the magistrates being free, 
neither party had occasion to fear, till one or other of them 
was overcome. But after the victory of 1466, the govern. 
ment became so entirely centred in the Medici,’ and they 
acquired so much authority, that discontented spirits 
were obliged either to suffer in silence, or, if desirous to 
destroy them, to attempt it in secrecy, and by cl is 
means; which plots rarely succeed, and most 
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which involves the injury of others ; and hence arise animo- 
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Rblatsed (thoes degree of honours in the 

other citizens were their due. This gave rise to 

the Pazzi, and fear on the part of the Medici ; as the f 
of these increased, so did 4 and upon all ocessions, 
when the Pazzi came in competition with other citizens, 
their claims to distinction, however strong, were set aside by 
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Still no definite arrangement was made; but it was! resdlved 
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‘The pope had sent Raffaello di Riario, a nephew of Count 
Girolamo, to the college of Pisa, to study canon law, and 
2 NR Boon 
dinal. The i Ne eae iets cardinal 
10 Plotence, at they wotld dius’ be beter able to’ conceal 
their since any persons requisite to be introduced into 
the city might easly bo made to npptar As a part of Mie ze 
nue, and his arrival might facilitate the of their 
‘The cardinal came, and was by 
Se Peas ae sella of Montughs ar Florence, By 
means it was also intended to bring together Giuliano and 
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amuced him with jests and playful discourse. Nor did 
Francesco forget, under pretence of endearment, to press 
him in his arms, so as to ascertain whether under is 9 

he wore a cuirass or other means of defence. Git 


ign would be at. 
tempted openly, and in conjunction with the civil authority. 
‘Thus being froe from apprehension for their personal safety, 
oth affected tq be on friendly terms with them. The mur- 
derers being ready, each in his appointed station, which they 
could retain without any suspicion, on account’ of the vast 
‘numbers aasembled in the chureh, the preconcerted’ moment 
arrived, and Bernardo Bandini, with a short dagger provided 
for the , struck Giuliano in the breast, who, after a 
fom steps, lel to the carth. Franceato de’ Pasa threw hiss 
self upon the body and covered him with wounds; whilst, as if 
Unde by rage, inficted a deep incision pon his own lag. 
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either their want of resolution, the activity of Lorenzo,who, find- 
ing himself attacked, used his arms in his own defence, or the 
aasistance of those by whom he was surrounded, rendered all 
attempts futile. They fled and concealed themselves, but 
being’ subsequently discovered, were put to death in. the 
most i manner, and their bodies dragged about the 
city. ith the friends he had about him, took re- 
fuge in the sacristy of the church. Bernardo Bandini, after 
Giuliano’s death, also slew Francesco Nori, a most intimate 
friend of the Medici, either from some previous hatred or 
for having endeavoured to render assistance to Giuliano; and 
not content with these murders, he ran in pursuit of Lorenso, 
intending, by bis own prompiitude, to make up for the weak- 
ness and inefficiency of the others; but finding he had taken 
refuge in the vestry, he was prevented. 

In the midst of these violent and fearful deeds, during 
which the uproar was ao terrible, that it seemed almost suf- 
ficient to bring the church down upon its inmates, the car- 
dinal Riario remained close to the altar, where he was with 
difficulty kept in safety by the priests, until the Signory, 
upon the abatement of the disturbance, could conduct him 
to their palace, where he remained in the utmost terror till 
he was set at liberty. 

There were at this time in Florence some people of Pe- 
rugia, whom party feuds had compelled to leave their homes; 
and the Pazzi, by promising to restore them to their coun- 
try, obtained their assistance. The Archbishop de’ Salviati 
going to seize the palace, together with Jacopo di Poggio, 
and the Salviati his friends, took these Perugini with him, 
Having arrived, he left part of his people below, with 
orders, that when they heard a noise they should make them- 
selves masters of the entrance, while himself, with the greater 
part of the Perugini, proceeded above, and finding the Signory 
atdinner (for it was now late), was admitted after a short delay, 
by Cesare Petrucci, the gonfalonier of justice. He entered 
with only a few of his followers, the greater part of them 
being shut up in the cancelleria into which they had gone, 
whose doors were so contrived, that upon closing they 
could not be opened from either side, without the key. The 
archbishop being with the gonfalonier, under pretence of 
having something to communicate on the part of the pope, 
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most willingly ; nor will Iever refuse, when you find occasion 
to require it, to close the war with my own blood which was 
commenced with that of my brother.” Whilst Lorenso 
spoke, the citizens were unable to refrain from tears, and the 
sympathy with which he had been heard was extended to 

ir roply, delivered by one of them in the name of the 
rost, who said that the ci 


which he should never lose whilst they retained possession of 
tho country. And that their deeds might correspond with 
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subjection, to secure it as an ally; and agreed with Battis- 
Ene Froposs, tho enemy of Prosper Adon ‘Adorno, to give him 
the Castelletto, and make him prince of Genoa, on condi- 
tion that he should expel Prospero, and do nothing in favour 
of her son's uncles. this agreement, Battistino, by the 
assistance of the Castelletto and of his friends, became lord 
of Genoa; and according to the took 
the title of Doge. The Sforzeschi berta, 
being thus expelled by the Genoee, cam is foros 
and the pope anc , perce! 
troubles of Lombardy pa | ean 
them to annoy Tuscany in the Pisan territory, that the Flo- 
Fentines might be ‘weakened med by dividing their foreea, At 
the close of winter, they ordered Roberto Severino 


da Ban 
to leave Lunigiana and march thither, which he did, and 
with great tumult plundered many fortresses, end 
the country around Pisa. 

At this time, ambassadors came to Florence ftom the 





Frases, since they were attacked oe one part of the Itali 
and abandoned by the other, sent to him as their ambassa- 
dor, Donato Acciajuoli, a distinguished Latin and Greek 
scholar, whone ancetors bad always ranked high in the citys 
but whilst on his journey he dicd at Milan, To relieve his 
surviving family and pay a deserved tribute to his memory, 
he was honourably buried at the public expense, provision 
way made for his sons, and suitable marriage portions given 
to his daughters, and Guid’ Antonio Vespucci, a man well 
uainted with pontifical and imperial affairs, was sent as 
tmbassador to the king in his stead. 
The attack of Signor Roberto upon the Pisan territory, 
being unexpected, greatly perplexed the Florentines; for 
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either that he would occupy the place, or that the 
‘would be compelled to send a large body of men for 
defence. To reduce the pontiff to greater necessity, they or- 
dered Niccolo Vitelli, who had been expelled from Citta di 
Castello, where his enemy Lorenzo Vitelli commanded, to 
lead a force against that place, with the view of driving out 
his adversary and withdrawing it from obedience to the 
ype. At the beginning of the campaign, fortune seemed to 
wour the Florentines ; for Count Carlo made rapid advances 
4m the Perugino, and Niccolo Vitelli, though unable to enter 
Castello, was superior in the field, and plundered the surround- 
ing country without opposition. "The forces also, at Poggi- 
bonzi, constantly overran the country up to the walls of 
Bienna. These hopes, however, were not realized ; for in 
tha first place, Count’ Carlo died, while in the fullest tide 
of success ; though the consequences of this would have 
been less detrimental to the Florentines, had not the vie- 
tory to which it gave occasion, been nullified by the mis. 
conduct of others. The death of the count being known, 
the forces of the church, which had already assembled in 
Perugia, conceived hopes of overcoming the Florentines, and 
encamped upon the lake, within three miles of the enemy. 
On the other side, Jacopo Guicciardini, commissary to the 
army, by the advice of Roberto da Rimino, who, after the 
death of Count Carlo, was the principal commander, know- 
ing the ground of their sanguine expectations, determined 
to meet them, and coming to an engagement near the lake, 
upon the site of the memorable rout of the Romans, by Han- 
nibal, the Carthaginian general, the papal forces were van- 
quished. The news of the victory, which did great honour 
to the commanders, diffused universal joy at Florence, and 
would have ensured a favourable termination of the cam- 
‘ign, had not the disorders which arose in the army at 
Poe: ibonzi thrown all into confusion; for the advantage 
obtained by the valour of the one, was more than counter- 
balanced by the disgraceful proceedings of the other. Having 
made considerable booty in the Siennese territory, quarrels 
arose about the division of it between the marquis of 
Mantua and the marquis of Ferrara, who, coming to arms, 
assailed each other with the utmost fury; and the Floren. 
tines seeing they could no longer avail themselves of the 
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children and thelr property, but even their labourers; so 
that it seemed as if the oy ee 
in the city. ‘Those who were appointed to the management 
of the war, perceiving the universal consternation, com- 
manded the victorious forces in the Perugino to give up their 

ise in that district, and march to oppose the enemy in 
‘the Val d’Elsa, who, after their bine plundered the 

e Florentine army 

oo cinals loomed Xi cy of Perugia that it was ex} to 
fall into theit 


castle ‘itein Sit miles of Florence; the leaders this 
they could take up no other position till the relies of the 
routed army were assembled. On the other hand, the enemy 
being under no further restraint at Perugia, and emboldened 
by the departure of the Florentines, Pisnered to a large 
amount in the districts of Arezzo and Cortona; whilst those 
who under Alfonso, duke of Calabria, had been victorious 
ae bons, bee the town — sacked Vico and Cer- 
io, ese conquests ings encamy 

before the fortress of Colle, which Fer eoniscred sa 
strong; and as the garrison was brave and faithful to the 
Florentines, it was hoped they would hold the enemy at bey 
till the republic was able to collect its forces. ‘The Floren 
tines being at Santo Casciano, and the enemy continuing to 
use their utmost exertions against Colle, they determined to 
draw nearer, that the inhabitants might be the more resolute 
in their defence, and the enemy assail them less boldly. 
‘With this design they removed their camp from Santo Cas- 
ciano to Santo Geminiano, about five miles from Colle, and 
with light cavalry and other suitable forces were able every 
day to annoy the duke’s camp. All this, however, was insuf- 
ficient to relieve the people of Colle; for, having consumed 
their provisions, they were compelled to surrender on the 
18th of November, to the great grief of the Florentines, and 
i, of the enemy, more especially of the Sicnnese, who, 
bread their habitual a of bg Cot ag had a par- 
icular animosity against the of - 

It was now the depth of winter, and the weather so un- 
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Slgnory sent, as, ambassador to the pope, Guidantinio 
‘Verpuce, who had recently retumed from Hranes, and who 
by [his prudence brought everything to an. amicable ‘con- 


Obtained many favours from the pont, which were 
Having. oa ata — being 

i irs with the pope, Sienna. bei 
free, themselves from the fear of the king, by the 
departure of the duke of Calabria from Tuscany, and the 
‘war with the continuing, the pressed 
the king to restore their fortresses, which the duke of Ca- 
Jabra, upon quitting the country, had left in the hands 
of the . Ferrando, apprehensive that if he re- 
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and the city restored to her former influence, the spirit of 
public discourse entirely in Florence, a place 
addicted to gossip, and in which actions are j the 
attending them, than by the intelligence em- 
Played in their direction therefore, the citimne o 


their arms. 


New occasions of war in Italy—Differences between the marquis of Ferrara 
‘and the Venetians—Th ‘ 





-Progrees of the Venetians against the mar 
the pope makes peace, and enters into a league against 
e Venetians—Operations of the league against the Venctians—The 
‘Venetians routed st Bondeno—Their losses —Difunion among the leages 
—Lodorico Sforsa makes peace with the Venetians—Ratified by the 
other parties. 


‘Ture invasion of the Turks had deferred the war which was 
about to break forth from the anger of the pope and the Vene- 
tians at the peace between the Florentines and the king. But 
as the beginning of that invasion was unexpected and bene- 
ficial, its conclusion was equally unlooked for and injurions ; 
for Mahomed dying suddenly, dissensions arose 

his sons, and the forces which were in Puglia being aban- 
doned by their commander, surrendered Otranto to the king. 
Tho fears which restrained the pope and the Venetians being 
thus removed, every one became apprehensive of new trow- 
bles. On the one hand, was the league of the pope and the 
Venetians, and with them the Genoese, Sienncsc, and other 
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and encamped before Figaruolo, a fortress of the greatest 
imy Stn pursuance of the design of the Florentine 
and the king, the duke of Calabria, by the assistance of the 
Colonna family (the Orsini had joined the Pope,) plundered 
the country about Rome, and committed great devastation; 
whilst the Florentines, with Niccolo Vitelli, a and 
took Citta di Castello, expelling Lorenzo Vitelli, who held 
it for the pope, and placing Niccolo in it as prince. 

The pope now found himself in very great straits; for 
the city of Hala wan distros dy factions, and the country 
covered with enemies. But acting with courage and resolo- 
tion, he appointed Roberto da Rimino to take the command 
of his forces; and having sent for him to Rome, where his 
troops were assembled, told him how great would be the 
honour, if he could deliver the church from the king's forces, 
and the troubles in which it was involved; how greatly 
indebted, not only himself, but all his successors would be. 
and, that not mankind merely, but God himself would be 
under obligations to him, The magnificent Roberto, having 
considered the forces and preparations already made, advised 
the pope to raise as numerous a body of infantry as possible, 
which was done without delay. The duke of Calabria was 
at hand, and constantly harnssed the country up to the very 
gates of Rome, which so roused the indignation of the 
citizens, that many offered their assistance to Roberto, 
and all were thankfully received. The Duke, hearing of 
these preparations, withdrew a short distance from the city, 
that in the belief of finding him gone, the magnificent Ro- 
berto would not pursue him, and also in expectation of his 
brother Federigo, whom their father had sent to him with 
additional forces. But Roberto, finding himself nearly equal 
to the duke in cavalry, and superior in infantry, mar 
boldly out of Rome, and took a position within two miles of 
the enemy. The duke, seeing his adversaries close upon him, 
found he must either fight or disgracefully retire. To avoid 
a retreat unbecoming a king's son, he resolved to face tht 
enemy ; and a battle ensued which continued from morning 
till mid-day. In this engagement, greater valour was exhibited 
on both sides than had been shown in any other during the 
last fifty years, upwards of a thousand dead being left upon 
the ficld. The troops of the church were at length victorious; 
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‘Venetians to join them if they thought proper. When this 
‘was accomplished, the pope intimated to the Venetians, thet 
they must desist from war against Ferrara. ‘They refased to 
comply, and made preparations to prosecute their design with 
greater vigour than they had hitherto done; and 
Werte tte foros of the tke sod ti marquis at 
they approached Ferrara so closely as to pitch their tents in 
the marquis's park. a as 

‘The league found they must no longer rendering 
him efficient assistance, and ordered the duke of Calabria 
march to Ferrara with his forces and those of the Pop ‘the 
Florentine troops also moving in the same direction. In order 
to direct the operations of the war with iter efficiency, 
the league assembled a diet at Cremona, which was at 
by the pope’s legate, the Count Girolamo, the duke of Cals- 
bria, the Signor Lodovico Sforza, and Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
with many other Italian i seo! and when the measures to 
be adopted were fully discussed, having decided that the 
dest way of relieving Ferrara would be to effect a division 
of the enemies’ forces, the league desired Lodovico to attack 
the Venetians on the side of Milan, but this he declined, for 
fear of bringing a war upon the duke’s territories, which it 
would be dificult to quell. It was therefore resolved to 
proceed with the united forces of the league to Ferrara, and 
having assembled four thousand cavalry and eight thousand 
infantry, they went in pursuit of the Venetians, whose force 
amounted to two thousand two hundred men at arms, and 
six thousand foot. They first attacked the Venetian flotilla, 
then lying upon the river Po, which they routed with the loss 
of above two hundred vessels, and took prisoner Antonio , 
Justiniano, the purveyor of the fleet. The Venetians, finding 
all Italy united against them, endeavoured to support their 
reputation by engaging in their service the duke of Lorraine, 
who joined them with two hundred men atarms; and having 
suffered so great a destruction of their flect, they sent him, 
with part of their army, to keep their enemies at bay, and 
Roberto da San Severino to cross the Adda with the re- 
mainder, and proceed to Milan, where they were to raise the 
ry of “The duke end the Lady Bona," his mother ; hoping 
dy this means to give a new aspect to affairs there, believing 
that Lodovico end his government were generally unpopular, 
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they had lost by war; and having secretly entered into treaty 

with Lodovico, the terms were concluded in August, 1484. 

‘When this became known to the rest of the allies, they were 

greatly dissatisfied, principally because they found that the 

places won from the Venetians were to be restored; that 

they were allowed to keep Rovigo and the Polesine, which 

they had taken from the marquis of Ferrara, and besides this 

retain all the pre-eminence and authority over Ferrara iteelf 

which they had formerly possessed. Thus it was evident. 
to every one, they had been engaged in a war which had cost. 
‘vast sums of money, during the progress of which they had - 
acquired honour, and which was concluded with disgrace 
for the places wrested from the enemy were restored with-, 
out themselves recovering those they had lost. ‘They were, 

however, compelled to ratify the treaty, on account of- 
the unsatisfactory state of their finances, and because 
faults and ambition of others had rendered them unt 
to put their fortunes to further proof. 











CHAPTER VI. 


Affairs of the pope—He is reconciled to Niccolo Vitelli—Discorda between 
the Colonnesi and the Orsini—Various events—The war of, 
Genoa occupied by her archbishop—Death of Sixtus IV.—Innocent 
VIII. elected— Agostino Fregoso gives Serezana tothe bank of St 
Giorgio—Account of the bank of St. Giorgio—War with the Genoese 
for Serczans—Stratagem of the Florentines to attack Pietra Sante 
Difficulties and final surrender of Pictra Santa—The Lucchese lay 
claim to Pietra Santa—The city of L'Aquila revolts against the king of 
Naples—War between him and the pope—The Florentines take the 
king's part—Peace between the pope and the king. 





Dunrxo these events in Lombardy, the pope sent Lorenzo to 
invest Citta di Castello, for the purpose of expelling Niccolo 
Vitelli, the place having been abandoned to him by the 
Teague, for the purpose of inducing the pontif® to join 
them.’ During the siege, Niccolo's troops were led “out 
Against the papal forces and routed them. Upon this the 
pope recalled the Count Girolamo from Lombardy, with 
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which readily accepted it, undertook its prevent Al attemps & flost 
to sca, and sent forces to Pistra Banta to prevent 

of the Florentines, whose camp was in the immediate i 
The Florentines found it would be essentially necessary to 
gain possession of Pietra Santa, for without it the acqui- 
sition of Serezana lost much of its value, being situated 
Detween the latter place and Pisa; but they could not, con- 
siatently with the treaty, besiege it, unless the people of 
Pietra Santa, or its garrison, were to impede their acquisition 
of Serezana. To induce the enemy to do this, the Flo- 
rentines sent from Pisa to the camp a quantity of provi- 
sions and military stores, accompanied by a very weak 
escort; that the pe le of Pietra Santa might have little 
cause for fear, and by the richness of the booty be tempted 
to the attack. The plan succeeded according to their expec- 
tation; for the inhabitants of Pietra Santa, attracted by the 
Tich prize, took possession of it. 

‘This gave legitimate occasion to the Florentines to under- 
take operations against them ; so leaving Serezana they en- 
camped before Pietra Santa, which was very populous, and 
made a gallant defence. The Florentines planted their ar- 
tillery in the plain, and formed a rampart upon the hill, that 
they might also attack the place on that side. Jacopo Gui 
srdini was commissary of the army: and while the siege of 
‘ietra Santa was going on, the Genoese took and burnt the 
fortress of Vada, and, landing their forces, plundered the 
surrounding country. Bongianni Gianfigliazzi was sent 
against them, with a body of horse and foot, and checked 
their audacity, so that they pursued their depredations less 
boldly. ‘The ficet continuing its efforts went to Livorno, and 
by pontoons and other means approached the new tower, 
playing their artillery upon it for several days, but being 
unable to make any impression they withdrew. 

In the meantime the Florentines proceeded slowly against 
Pietra Santa, and the enemy taking courage attacker 
took their works upon the hill. This was effected with so 
mueh glory, and struck such a panic into the Florentines, 
that they were almost ready to raise the siege, and actually 
retreated a distance of four miles; for their generals thought 
that they would retire to winter quarters, it being now Oc- 
tober, and make no further attempt till the return of spring. 
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However, the victory was not misfortune, 
for Count Antonio da Marciano was killed by a cannon shot. 
This success filled the fith so much terror, 
that they began to make for capitulation; and 
invest the surrender with imposing so] ity, Lorenzo 
de’ came to the ee ie oe 
fortress was given Tt being now winter, the 
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tendon, ware cavied on at Remo but not concluded 
upon the return of spring, the Florentines have st- 
Se hear of ng Penny by the illness 
of Lorenzo de’ Medici, and the war between the ma 


King Ferrando; for Lorenzo was afflicted not only 

gout, which seemed hereditary in his family, but also i 
Sisleat pains in the stomach, and was compelled to go to the 
‘baths for relief. 

‘The more important reason was furnished by the war, 
of which this was the origin. The city of L'Aquila, 
though subject to the kingdom of Naples, was in a manner 
free; and the Count di Montorio possessed great influ- 
ence over it. The duke of Calabria was upon the banks 
of the Tronto with his men-at-arms, under pretence of 
peasing some disturbances amongst the Petsantry ; but really 
with a design of reducing L'Aquila entirely under the king's 
authority, and sent for the Count di Montorio, as if to consult 
him upon the business he pretended then to have in hand. 
The count obeyed without the least suspicion, and on his 
arrival was made prisoner by the duke and sent to Naples. 
‘When this circumstance became known at L'Aquila, the anger 
of the inhabitants arose to the highest pitch; taking arms 
they killed Antonio Cencinello, commissary for the king, and 

with him some inhabitants known partisans of his majesty. 
‘The L'Aquilani, in order to have a defender in their rebellion. 
raised the banner of the church, and sent envoys to the 
Pope, to submit their city and themselves to him, beseeching 
that he would defend them as his own subjects against the 
fyranny of the king. |The pontiff gladly undertook ther 

jefence, for he had both public and private reasons for hating 
that monarch ; and Signor Roberto of San Severino, an 
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variety of fortune he was induoed to restore the city tothe 
iff and come to Florence, where, under the protection of 
de’ Medici, by whose advice he had been pre- 
vailed upon to submit, he lived long and respected. He 
afterwards went to Milan, but did not experience such 
generous treatment; for Lodovico caused him to be put 
to death. The Venetians were routed by the Dutch, neat 
the city of Trento, and Roberto da S. Severino, their captaia, 
was slain, After this defeat, the Venetians, with their usaal{ 
fortune, made peace with the Datch, not as vanquished, 
it as conquerors, s0 honourable were the terms ob. 
tained. 
“About this time, there arose serious troubles in 


Jamo, who often threatened him. He consequently, living 
under great apprehensions, was advised by his friends to 
provide for his own safety, by the immediate adoption of 
such a course as would relieve him from all further fear of 
the count, Having considered the matter and resolved to 
attempt it, they fixed upon the market-day, at Furli, as m 

suitable for their purpose; for many of their friends 

sure to come from the country, they might make use 
their services without having to bring them expressly for 
the occasion. It was the month of May, when most Ite- 
Tians take supper by day-light. The conspirators thought 
the most convenient hour would be after the count had 
finished his repast; for his houschold being then at their 
meal, he would remain in the chamber almost alone. 
‘Having fixed upon the hour, Francesco went to the count’s 
residence, left his companions in the hall, proceeded to his 
apartment, and desired an attendant to say he wished for an 
interview. He was admitted, and after a few words of pre- 
tended communication, slew him, and calling to his associates, 
Killed the attendant, "The governor of the place coming by 
accident to speak with the count, and entering the a $ 
wrth a few of his people, was aloo slain. After this aaughter, 
and in the midst of a great tumult, the count's body was 
thrown from the window, and with the cry of “church and 
liberty,” they roused the people (who hated the avarice and 
cruelty of the count) to arms, and having plundered his 
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house, made the Countess Caterina and her children pri- 
soners. The fortress alone had to be taken to bring the 
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The Florentines hearing of the count's death, took occasion to 
recover the fortress of Piancaldoli, of which he had formerly 
deprived them, and, on sending some forees, captured it; but 
Cecco, the famous engineer, lost his life during the siege. 
‘To this disturbance in Romagna, another in that provi 

no less ing hhas to be added. Galeotto, lord of Faensa, 
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THE PRINCE, 





THE PRINCE, 


MICOOLO MACHIAVELLI, CITIZEN AND SEORRTARY OF 
FLORENCE, TO THE MOST MAONIPICENT LORENZO DR 
acepIcr. 


‘Txosx who court the favour of princes generally present 
them with whatever they possess that is most rare, curious, 
or valuable; as horses, armour, embroidered cloths, precious 
stones, &e., according to the dignity of the personage they 
seek to propitiate. For my part, my anxiety to present 
myself to the notice of your highness, with the best proof 
of my devotion, has not enabled me to discover, amongst 
all I possess, anything that I esteem more, or account so 
valuable, as a knowledge of the actions of celebrated men; 
a knowledge acquired by a long experience of modern 
times, and a diligent perusal of the ancients. The ob- 
servations which I have made with all the accuracy, re- 
flection, and care of wnich I am capable, are contained in 
the small volume now addressed to you, And although T 
have not the vanity to deem it worthy of your acceptance, 
yet Tam persuaded that your goodness will not refuse the 
offering, since it is impossible to present you with anything 
more valuable than a work which will place before you, 
in a small compass, all the experience I have acquired 


406 DEDICATION. 
during many years of continual meditation and suffering 
in the school of adversity. 

You will find in this fragment neither a glowing and 
lofty style, nor any of those meretricious omaments with 
which authors seck to embellish their works. Its interest 
must depend upon the importance of’ the subject, the so- 
lidity of the reflections, and the truth of the facts recorded. 

It will, perhaps, appear presumptuous in me, a man of 
humble birth, to propose rules of conduct to those who 
govern; but as the painter when about to sketch a moun- 
tainous country places himself in the plain, and in order 
to draw the scenery of a vale, ascends an eminence, even 
80, I conceive, that a person must be a prince to discover 
the nature and character of a people, and one of the people 
to judge properly of a prince. 

I am therefore bold enough to hope that you will accept 
this feeble tribute in reference to the intention with which 
it is offered; and if you condescend to read it with atten- 
tion, you will have evidence of my ardent desire to see 
you fill with glory those high destinies, to which fortune 
and your splendid talents have called you. 

If from your elevated position you should condescend to 
lock down on a person in my lowly station, you will see 
how long and how unworthily I have been persecuted by 
the extreme and unrelenting malevolence of fortune. 


NiccoLo Macuravenu. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Of the different kinds of principalities, and the means by which are 
‘acquired, apd 
‘Aux states and governments which have ever or 
at the present day exercise, dominion over mankind, have been 
in their origin, or continue to subsist, either as or 
es. Prineipalities are either h in the 


ly by whose descendants they have long been ruled, or 
they are, on the other hand, but newly acquired. ‘The latter 
are cither wholly aud absolutely new, Pag So 
Milan was to Francisco Sforza, or else they 
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Bente to divide it with the of Spain. And 


‘Nothing is so natural or so common as the thirst for con- 
yuest, and when men can satisfy it, they deserve rather praise 
censure. But when they are not equal to the i 





the means of eyeing int iy th prion of Sapien a 
not be defended, because he was under no necessity of acting 
in a similar manner. 

ee oe oe eee ep 
strength of a great power, and destroyed 
ones; he called into the country a 
Se ener taest 
thither ; me all these errors might have been 
remedied whilst he lived, if he had not committed a sixth, 
in 
the Spaniards ily ould have been necessary for 

e into Italy, it we ve 
him to humble the Venetian states; but having once taken 
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; or else by a prince and nobles who claim a 
‘government, not so much through the prince's favour 


abiienslao gpenene et'nn Sac. miijeots ot hele. en, Wena 
Imowledge them as lords, and entertain a. particular 
Tn a country governed by a prince and ministers of his 
a ® prince and minist 
own get epg min Lint ope 
,, because throughout the whole province no sutho- 
is acknowledged but his; and if they obey another, it is 
nl. he mnt orca for whom Un hve Pa 
cular affection. Turkey and France furnish at ex 
ffetah moses a governed bs pase he 
‘ish monarchy is governed by a master to whom all the 
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Bat of governed like France, possession cannot 
be caily kept, The frequent insurrections of Spain, Gaul 
and ans were entirely owing to the 
number of petty princes with which these states abounded. 
Bo long as they subsisted, the power of the Romans was 
Precarious and uncertain but these once destroyed, and 

former influence forgotten, the strength and contina- 


i ‘difficult 
gpperoes, auch as Preshus, kc, hed to encounter in 
ir conquests ; for the difference of their success must 
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tomed to liberty, and to live under their own laws, there are 
three ways of maintaining them, 

‘The first is to ruin them. 

‘The second to inhabit them. 

‘The third to leave them in the it of "their laws, 
rendering them tributary, and ing there a small 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Siege ia ares ores pis re roa 
Ir ought not to appear strange 


advance respecting new 


princes, and states, I 


‘confine myself to examples furnished by the 
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exerted his utmost endeavours, and employed every 
ence could suggest, to retain those s 
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se@ his country, and take possession of his patrimony. That, 
iP hejhid tabceved wo Baie to eccrute 6 Sopetation, ka wishes 
to afford his fellow citizens some proof that his time had not 


and he prayed that the inhabitants of Fermo might receive 
Tease Race of cespect, as 0 teotimoriy grstetal fe Lanett 
Pek deeinmablo tndhind oiclattaree: Lelioreni his 


education, 
John Fogliani did not fail to fulfil his ' intentions ; 
he was received with marks of distinction the inhabitants 


preparations 

for the execution of his guilty designs. He then gave a 
entertainment, to which he invited John Fogliani and 
principal persons of the city. ‘The repast being ended, 
Oliverotto artfully turned the conversation upon the power of 
Pope Alcsander and of his con Cwsar Borgia, and their 
several enterprises. Giovanni and the others gave their opinion 
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attained his rank by their instrumentality. Now, the good 

will of the people may be secured in various ways, unneces- 

sary here to specify, as it is always dificult to lay down a 

general rle adapted to a variety beogeak cn 
resource upon which a prince ean versity. 

ia the atte ibis porpls ‘When Nabis, pri 

was attacked by the victorious army of the 

the other states of Greece, he defended himself by means 

of a small number of citizens; if the whole p 

heen his enemy, he could never have succeeded by employ- 


tape a me, “that he 
uote against me, 

ple builds ona sandy foundation.” Tt 

in the case of & citizen to 


prince who is not deficient in courage, and is’ 

\d,—who, not dejected by ill fortune nor defi- 
in necessary ‘knows how to preserve 
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CHAPTER XI. 
Of ecclesiastical principalities. 
Ir now only remains to treat of ecclesiastical principalities, 
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Orsini and the Colonni, were always in arms to 
own quarrels, even under the eye of the 
rity was unavailing, and who was compel 


i] | 
iE 


fieute was insufficient to destroy the cause. The efforts of 
these pontiff were confined to the humiliation of one of the 
rival factions, which triumphed in its turn under his sue- 
cessor, And thus the military strength of the popes became 
exhausted in Italy. 

‘Things were in this condition when Alexander VI. was 
raised 10 the pontifical chair; none of his predecessors had 
ever proved to the world what a pope was capable of doing 


cece, Goan seats 
d as yet, on 
of the holy pontiff, the church reaped all 


B78 
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and, on this account, they always acted as a check upon. cach 
other. It is well known that son of the latter turned his 


Paul Vitelli, « very man, and who, from a 
station, had been raised to this post, in consequence of the 
groat reputation he had acquired. if he had succeeded in 


‘reducing Pisa, the liberties of the Florentines, or their 
‘tical existence, would have been brought to a close ; he 
gone over to the enemy, he would have completed their de- 
struction, 





oy 

of their ancient power; but they their error in ex- 
Race decans ee, the superior conduct of Carmignola, 
they hed defeated the duke of Milam; for perceiving, that 
though he was an commander, he yet endeavoured to 

. “7h bigeaned a ‘he willof te 
never expect to conquer to gene- 
not bei to dismiss him from his 
his valour, 
‘their generals Barto- 
and the count 

reason to 

the case 
wards, i the affair of Vaila, when they lost in one day the 
fruit of eight hundred of labour and difficulty. The 
successes which they by their military forces were 
slow and feeble, but their defeats were sudden and almost 
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did they even make entrenchments in their camp. A 
of 


and which has reduced Italy to a state 
slavery. and’ lost her the high consideration she had till then 





Of auxiliary, mixed, and national troops, 
AvxtLtARy troops are those which a borrows of his 


the 
Ferdinand, king of Spain, who entered into a treaty to send 
to his assistance. 


ene of this, tow fe aeeanly 

ES een os ‘ 

ii Sore an lis tp wi ted the 
3 for his auxiliaries 

having been defeated at Ravenna, the conqueror was unex- 

pecs aah bythe Sv, w pt to 


50 

‘this tere ee tly 

deteated trom his ausillaties, who bad but a 
and 





Testament, David having offered to fight Goli 
tiidable Philistine, Sal, in order to inspire him with grea 


and 
cuirass; but David replied that they would rather prove 
incumbrance than a service to him, and declared that 
would fight the enemy only with his sling. For the arms of 
one man will never perfectly suit another, they are either too 
unwieldy, or too wide, or too strait, or in some other way 
troublesome ot inconvenient. 





after having by hie 
alser delivered Wsanco Sot Gia Kagiais Sonstige atte 
i is calablished through 

artillery, of cavalry, an‘ 
disbanded the infantry, 
for whom he substituted the Swiss. This fault, which was 
y his successors, is the source of all the evils 

at this moment. These Kings, 

ving wiss soldiery, have discredit 
a ways accustomed to 
i iss, have come to the con- 
i cannot conquer without them. So that the 
French are afraid either to attack the Swiss, or to go to war 
The armies of France are therefore partly mercenary and 

are 
partly national, ‘This admixture renders them better than 
troops which are either all mercenary or all auxiliaries, but 
far inferior to those which are raised in their own country ; 
‘and all this affords sufficient proof that France would have 
beon rendered invincible by adhering to the military regu- 
lations established by ‘VIL. “But such is the impru- 
dence of mankind in genera, that they eagerly embrace ex- 
Patients which seem to, promise litle prevent advantage, 
to the danger which is concealed under a fluttering 
ce (as I before remarked of hectic fevers 

 T'ha peinco, therefore, who does not appcebead ilo til a 
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isting ‘aside, then, the false ideas which have been formed 
as to princes, and adhering only to those which are true, T 

SA Airipesiol aptly ces, are marked and dis- 
tinguished by some quality or other which entails either re- 


‘parsimonious, a, or dishonourable, effeminate or 
i jus OF rising, humane or cruel, 
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to be 
A prince, then, who would avoid poverty, and always be 
fait Colon ta daha hs dominions w Geet ingedar se 
taxes on his subjects, should care little for being with 
avarice, since the imputed vice may be the very means of se- 


means, I answer, you are either in possession of dominion 
already, or you are not. In the first place, liberality 

‘be prejudicial ; in the second, the reputation of it is servico- 
able and necessary. Caesar endeavoured to appear liberal 


pa 
lost himself in the attempt to it, 

There have been, howere, soe princes who have per- 
formed splendid actions, and who have distinguished them- 
ree ee ee did not 
come from the public purse, Such were 
and Ciesar. A prince ought to be very of his own 
and his subjects’ 5 but he ecu aaah 
of that whieh he from the enemy, if he desires to be 

lar with his troops ; for that will not diminish his repu- 
ne teen He ¥, 

continue so; he will become and. eontemptible 
unless he grind hj we 
fail to render him odious to them. 
Kinde ete oom his subjects’ hatred; un- 
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Tt has been sometimes asked, whether it is better to be 
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baer) ae rere indness, clemency, piety, 
justice, and fidelity to his engagements. He ought to pos- 
sess all these good qualities, but still retain such power over 

finriay their opposites whenever it may be ex- 


Jaws of charity, religion, and humanity. He should habitu- 
ate himself to bend easily to the various circumstances which 
may from time to time surround him, In a word, it will be 
useful to him to persevere in the path of rectitude, while 
feels no inconvenience in doing s0, as to know how to de- 
from it when circumstances dictate such a course. He 

it a rule above all things, never to utter any- 
does not breathe of kindness, justice, good faith, 
is last quality it is most important’ for him to 

in 


. a8 men 
reality. All men have eyes, but few 
tion. 
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his authority; the means he employs, be what they may, will, 

Sipsihis porpese, always ‘Natewablé. adel meet a 
3 vulgar are ever caught by appearances, and 

ge Say by the event And as the world is chiefly com- 

posed of such as are called the + the voice of the few 

is seldom or never heard or re 

There is a prince now alive (whose name it may not be 


to mention) who ever the doctrines of peace 
Ipood fuss bet if ho had obwoxved ether tho ons or the 
‘he would Jong ago have lost both hia reputation and 
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With to his subjects, if all be at without his 
Sd se aes ot nee ots 
racies, from which he may always secure himself by avoiding 
whatever can render him odious or contemptible. Conspi- 
racies are seldom formed except against princes whose ruin 
Bak Deh WOU! bn atenpeatie Ge people, otherwise men 
‘would not expose themselves to the dangers inseparable from 
such machinations. 

History is filled with conspiracies; but how few have been 
crowned with success? No one can carry on such a design 
alone, nor trust any accomplices but malcontents, These 
frequently denounce their confederates and frustrate their de- 
signs, in the hope of obtaining a large remuneration from 
him against whom they are leagued ; so that those with 
whom you are necessarily associated in a conspiracy are 

between the temptation of a considerable reward and 

ie dread of a great danger; so that to keep the secret it 

‘must either be entrusted to a very extraordinary friend or an 
irreconcileable enemy of the prince. 

In short, conspirators live in continual fear, jealousy, and 
Seep I the prince 0 9 ted by all the splendour 





majesty of the government, the laws, customs, and the 
assistance of his friends, not to mention the affection which 
subjects naturally entertain towards those who them, 
So that conspirators have reason to fear both before and after 
the execution of their designs, for when the people have 
thay sng. OF Oi 1 might gre sany sxamplen, bat 
may fly. is ive man} but 
shall estend sipectt itt ons oc artch extend ot last 
century. 


mil; 
having received information that a natural son of that prince 
then lived at Florence, sent deputies thither to him, 
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chief policy of the emy was to content the soldiery ; 

bat lor moter states the epee. ite 
it is most important to obtain, as being the strongest 

most powerfal. 1 except and Egypt. We know that 


great and 
ae Se eapee  e ee ee 
‘to apprehend. government resemt ‘no other, unless 

the Roman pontificate. It cannot ly be called 
‘either hereditary or new, since, at the 's death, his 
children do not avecend, but he who is, chowen 
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| 
and Guy d'Ubaldo, duke of Urbino, having recovered his 
duchy from which’ he had becn driven by Cwsar Borgia, 
razed all the fortresses, in order the more easily to main- 





course. The citadel which Francis Sforza built at Milan, 
thas caused more irreparable injury to his family, than all 
the disturbances and disorders to which that duchy has ever 
Deen exposed. 


[ 


There is no better fortress for a prince than the 
of the people. If he is hated by his subjects, all 
fortreses will be in vain, for when they dy to arms, 
‘will be no want of enemies without the to 
Asinance.  Fortrsees have been of lide ure tothe 
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restored; yet even then she was greatly inde 
cumstances, which prevented her subjects from 
tho assistance of forcign aid. When she was afterwards at- 
tacked by Cusar Borgia, she must doubtless then, though 
Behaps too late, have convinced, that the best for- 
tres for » prince i found in the people's afection, 

After ion, therefore, I see 
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In the capacities of mankind there are three degrees : 

one man understands things by means of his own natural 
; Snother understands things when 

ined to-him ; and a third can neither understand them 

nor when they are explained by others. ‘The first 

‘are rare and excellent, the second have thelr merit, but the 


prince 

jurious, he may, without being a man of genius, judge of the 
Seid cPED piste, col prasecr Lamedt ois 
Pa aati parities they cannot deceive, 
serve him with zeal and fidelity. 

But how are princes to know their ministers? There is 


self-love, and so opinion of themselves, that it is 
‘ery dificult to ster clear of such 7 abd beekdes, 
dn eadesyouring 10 avoid it, they isk of being 
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ite opinions of those mi- 
nisters, who are probably more intent on their own interests 
than those of the state, and that without his suspecting it? 

Besides, men being naturally wicked, incline to only 
are com 


from what. it ry is 
= apne 
of the. prince dovs. nat arise from the goodness of the 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
‘The reason why the princes off Ttaly Have lost their states. 


BATRCN, oven of: new, eatin ‘aay santana Bat 
in his states as. one who reigns ight, if 
Meee meson Luern ask Somer eet his situ- 
‘be, porhaps, in some respects, preferable; as we 
more attention to the conduct of a new prince, 
if he govern with wisdom, his merit will con- 
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feelings Tig of donision, Ts is tated, wel aot 

is t of dominion, Tt 

that men think much more of 

never sek for change s0 

fortable. A prince, who i 

Roepe ietirh he coetlag i ta ke abies ee 
a motive es a a on 

Pe cetan colitis rink, glory, on account of the obstacles he 

has had to conquer, and which his merit alone has enabled 

him to surmount. So that he will acquire the renown not 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
‘Hoy far fortune influences tho things of this ‘and how far she 
hing, ‘world, may 


xxxow that several have thought, and many still are of 
‘governed cither i 


eave everythin, 

The revolutions which in our times are of such frequent 

recurrence, seem to support this doctrine, and I own, that I, 
facia ty Anetra oan 


uproots 
tad Imi sad evoepe all before it:in ts ive pro- 
Bross; everybody flies possessing neither resolution nor power 
to oppose its fury. But this. should not discourage ms, when. 


‘Tf she had been fortified like r» Spais 

wap otis erie eas 

Pee ce so ete Seimei have been at- 
swith less devastation. 
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Julius, wished still to humble the Venetians ; 60 that sho, 
‘without hesitation, granted the pope all the assistance he re- 


Tulins IT, therefore, by-a precipitate mode of proceeding, 
in an eni Seer ek wail soe tala enna 
eos Niyesal! aha deiberdta‘amasareair “Hlavepala 
otiNy: Have "failed “had he’ gives’ Spain’ aid te 
Wadi: Gans to relsot on his designs nad if he had'o¥. 
lowed France the opportunity of amusing him by excuses 


tae ai displayed in all his ‘ses thi ‘hae 
ius IT. in enterprises the same cl 
racter of violence; and his successes have in that respect 
fully justified him: but he did not perhaps live long enough 
to experience the inconstancy of fortune; for had an occa- 
sion unexpectedly occurred in which it would have been 
Becensary to act with prudence and ezeumspection, he would 
infallibly have been ruined, in consequence of that imp: 

osity and inflexibility of character which wholly porea 


“Tom all eee wre may conelade, that, those 
who cannot eir system when occasion requires it, 
will no doubt continue prosperous as long as they glide 
‘with the stream of fortune; but when that turns agai 


them, 
blind ‘through all her variations. 

T think that it is better to be bold than too cir- 
cumspect ; because fortune is of a sex that likes not a tardy 
‘wooer, and repulses all who are not ardent; she declares 
glss more frequently, in fevour of thove ‘who are young, 
ss Becaso they are bold and enterprising, (Vide “Appendie 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
‘Exhortation to deliver Italy from foreign powers. 


‘Wuen I take (iacira Ghedtreet his teenie dhgomnen ts 
‘this book, and cxamine whether the circumstances in which 
we are now placed would be favourable to the establishment 
SpE A ala to its founder and 





sea divided to let them pass, a cloud directed thelr course, 
a rock streamed with water to assuage their thirst, and 
manna fell from heaven to appease their hunger, yet there is 
no occasion for such miracles at present, as you possess in 
yourself sufficient power to execute a plan you ought by no 
means to neglect. God will not do everything for us ; much 
is left to ourselves, and the free exercise of our will, that 60 
‘our own actions may not be wholly destitute of merit. 

If none of our princes have hitherto been able to effect 
what is now expected from your illustrious house, and if 
Italy hus continually been unfortunate in her wats, the ovl ae 
arisen from the defects in military discipline, which no per- 
son has possessed the ability to reform. 

Nofbing relcets so muck honour on a new grince as the 
new laws and institutions established under his direction, 


no means deficient in courage, but they are destitute of 
Shiels; the proof of this iron the dusts apd other iad vidoal 
combats in which the Italians have always evinced consum- 
mate ability, whilst their valour in battles has well- 
nigh extinguished. This can only be attributed to the 
weakness of the officers, who are unable to ensure obe- 
dience Hho know, or think they know, the art 
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presen wore never executed with exact- 
ness and ‘These are the reasons why, in the wars in 
which we ity years engaged, the 
armies raised in Italy haye been almost always beaten. Wit~ 

stoner thoes Genoa, Vaila, Bologna, and 
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would he not be received by those unfortunate provinces, who 
ave so long groaned under such odious oppression. What 
city would shut her gates against him, and what people would 
be #0 blind as to refuse him obedience? What rivals would 
he have to dread? Is there one Italian who would not has- 





Vita contra furore 

‘Prendera !"urme et sia fl combatter corto: 
‘Che Vantico valore 

Ne gl Halict cucr non @ smoor morta, 


‘When virtue takes the field, 
‘Short will the conflict be, 
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‘commanders of very different habits and humours ; and so it 
Gpened, that, as Fabloswss always ready in times pregoant with 
iculty to Seopa th he ener ‘and continue the war, oy 
‘when affairs were in a dif ‘aod {css arduous position, Scipio 
Serpe tote sad bance ee a onan Ne 
CS pee 


han a principality 5, for the formar may be considered ss 
nd butter able to conforma themneelves to the alterations of 
Himes. A prince being coufined from custom to ooe method, 
it is extremely difficult to him to deviate from it, even. 
alterations of the times call for and im ly do- 
it, 
Pierro Soderini with great hi and the utmost 


gentleness in all his acts; and both himself and his country were 
prosperous, whilst She moderation of the times demanded it ut, 
‘when they changed, and the necessit 


ty of adopting a difernt mode 
Of eondact arrived, Pirro was at and country 
‘were ruined, 

‘Although Pope Julius 11, during the of fing the papal 


hair, acted wit! test promptitude and violence, yet such 
sai war ngreeatls = 


they changed, and consequently moderation been rendered neces- 
seh eran ills rye pi es 


why wa cannot change o crm iy 


ye times ; first, because we cannot easily ourselves 
to-what wehave been accustomed to dedre; soundly, hat, 


ly, that, hay 

repeatedly been prosperous in one way, we cannot easil prree- 

Curelves that we shal be Ht this may be 
0 








ly #0 ia another. And 
considered the true cause why a prince's condition is 
ble, because fortune varies with the wats hd a 
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